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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE HABAKKUK SCROLL 


Among the manuscripts discovered in the Qumran cave—the 
cave that was found first and that yielded the most important collec- 
tion of writings, the Habakkuk Scroll occupies an exceptional 
position. This Scroll is a commentary in Hebrew on the text of the 
first two chapters of the prophet Habakkuk—a commentary of a 
quite peculiar nature. For the commentator is not concerned with 
explaining the words of the text or with the purport of the 
prophetical message ; his’ purpose rather is to show that the pattern 
and the significance of events that happened within his own genera- 
tion are contained, as it were, in blueprint, in the utterances, which 
are quoted in full, of the ancient prophet. The commentary is thus in 
effect an historical account of a phase in the life of the community 
to which its author belonged. 
Unfortunately, the statements in the account are couched in a 
language that is tantalisingly cryptic for the modern reader. No 
dates or proper names are mentioned; the style is deliberately 
allusive and symbolic, and the phraseology, although almost entirely 
derived from the vocabulary of the Hebrew Bible, is to some degree 
perplexing, owing to the use, or rather misuse, of metaphor. 
Regarded as an historical source, the Habakkuk Scroll may be said, 
with some slight exaggeration, to have been written in code. 
Can the code be broken ? Can the secret be wrested from the 
text of the Habakkuk Scroll and the community which produced it 
identified ? It is my contention that this can be achieved ; and I 
‘propose now to offer an interpretation of the Scroll which, I submit, 
supplies the complete solution of the riddle of its origin. 
I shall include in this interpretation all essential passages of the 
Scroll, and I shall group together, for convenience of exposition, 
passages which have the same subject-matter, as far as this is 
feasible. I shall, however, much to my regret, have no time to deal 
with the problem presented by the attitude of mind of the com- 
mentator towards the biblical text, which allows him to transpose 
the words of the prophet from their aricient, to his own con- 
temporary, key, nor shall I have time to spare to consider the nature 
of the biblical text used by the commentator. I shall limit myself 
merely to the expository side of the commentary. 
The geographical background of the commentary is Palestine, 
and the contemporary political horizon is overshadowed by the 
mighty and warlike nation called by the commentator the Kittiim. 
Who are they ? The detailed description of this warrior nation con- 

tains a passage (VI, 3-4) which offers an unmistakable clue to its 
identity. The Kittiim are said to “offer sacrifices to their 
standards ”: aminixd oonat nan. This is indeed a striking feature, 
and scholars have engaged, and are still engaging, in lively discussion 
about the nationality of the army to which this feature applies. The 
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discussion circles round two possibilities: that the Kittiim stand for 
the Hellenistic army or for the Roman republican army. In either 
case, the chronological background of the Habakkuk Scroll would 
fall within the pre-Christian period. Both parties in the discussion 
agree at least on this point—but the discussion itself is, alas, 
exasperatingly unrealistic. 
In fact, there is no evidence whatever that the Hellenistic armies 
sacrificed to their standards, and indeed there is no evidence that 
they even possessed military standards. Nor, again, 1s there any 
evidence that the Roman republican army sacrificed to their 
standards. The only evidence there is of an ancient army 
worshipping their standards refers to the Roman army under the 
Empire. In the scholarly discussion of this question much has been 
made of the reference in Cicero to the legionary eagle worshipped 
by Catiline in his private chapel. This is regarded as an indication 
that the worship of standards already existed in Rome in the 
republican period. But, I feel almost embarrassed to say, an eagle 
is’ an eagle, not standards ; and standards are standards, not an 
eagle. The silver eagle of the Roman legion was regarded as a 
deity and was the object of divine cult. Cicero’s reference shows 
only that the worship of the legionary eagle antedates the Empire; 
but this has no bearing whatever on the worship of standards, 
which, strictly speaking, were not regarded as deities, either during | 
the Republic or during the Empire. s | 
Classical scholars, who are not unaware of Catiline’s eagle, think | 
that the cult of the standards might have been connected with the | 
cult of the Emperors whose images, apparently in the shape of | 
medallions, adorned the shafts of the military standards. An incident | 
reported by Josephus Flavius in both his Antiquities and his. 
Jewish War confirms that this was so and discloses moreover the} 
date at which the cult of standards was introduced among the units | 
of the Roman army stationed in Palestine. When Pilate was, 
appointed procurator of Judea by the Emperor Tiberius and took: 
up office in 26 of the Christian Era, he ordered the contingents ; 
of the Roman occupation army to take up their winter quarters} 
in Jerusalem, and they entered the City with their military standards } 
adorned with the images of the Emperor. Earlier procurators had,, 
according to Josephus, refrained from doing so out of respect for: 
Jewish laws and feelings. They had introduced to Jerusalem 
standards without such adornments. Pilate’s action aroused great 
cousternation among the Jews. They implored Pilate to remove the 
standards from the City, and finally by a heroic act of passive 
resistance impressed the procurator so much that he gave orders 
that the standards be forthwith removed from the City.” 
Josephus’ account is full of difficulties and obviously biased but 
this is not the place to discuss it. It may suffice to say here that it 
is unlikely that under earlier procurators the Roman cohorts in 
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Palestine had two sets of standards, one with, and the other without, 
images of the Emperor. They simply had standards with no effigies, 
which, of course, gave no offence to the Jews. Pilate must have 
acted under Tiberius’ instructions and extended to the provincial 
troops the cult of the Emperor’s image which had been introduced 
among the metropolitan units. In any case, it is significant that 
Pilate removed the obnoxious standards from Jerusalem but did 
not replace them with others deprived of images. There was 
obviously no other set of standards available in the army. The 
result of this rather lengthy but necessary discussion is very 
important. We have gained a terminus a quo. The Habakkuk Scroll 
was not written before the year 26 of the Christian Era when Pilate 
was appointed procurator of Judza. 

A grave objection might, however, be raised against the line of 
argument pursued so far. Why, it may be asked, render the word 
‘othoth in the passage of the Scroll as “standards” ? The word 
can just as well mean “ signs Gens signa” in Latin ; and since the 
military eagle was a “signum,” should not the relevant passage 
in the Habakkuk Scroll be translated: “ They offer sacrifices to 
their signs,” that is, to their eagles, which could refer after all to 
the Roman republican army ? In the scholarly discussion on this 
point, the words “eagle” and “signum” are in fact employed as 
synonyms, as terms interchangeable with one another. But I must 
confess that I have very serious doubts whether the Latin term, 
“signum ” by itself, outside a qualifying context, ever refers to 
the legionary eagle and the whole discussion seems to me to rest 
upon an equivocation of the term. However this may be, it is clear 
at least that the author of the Habakkuk Scroll was not guilty of 
such an equivocation and that he referred by ’othoth to standards, 
not to eagles. For after having said that the Kittiim, that is, the 
Romans sacrifice to their ’othoth, he goes on to say that “the 
instruments of their wars are their gods”: ONTO 77 oniond > 57 
The expression “instruments of their wars” has gt variously 
interpreted as referring to “arms,” “ war-engines,” or “ trophies.” 
But surely “ trophies” were never regarded as gods, ead: heathens 
as the Romans were, they yet never looked upon their arms or 
war-engines as deities. Their heathen faith would have been 
shattered after every battle in which their arms or engines were 
ljestroyed. In fact, the expression in the Scroll refers to the most 
essential and important instrument of war in the Roman army— 
he legionary eagles. These were truly the deities of the Roman 
egions. They are called by Tacitus: “ propria legionum numina.’ 
Another phrase of Tacitus’, in which he refers to “ signa et (aves) 
ellorum dei ”—the standards and eagles, the deities of war—offers 
1 perfect analogy to the two distinctive features, the standards and 
he eagles, ascribed in the Habakkuk Scroll to the Roman army. 
he imperial, not the republican, army. 
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The rest of the description in the Scroll of the Kittiim, the 
Romans, depicts them as a bloodthirsty nation which used its 
military might to conquer the world, destroying in the process 
kingdoms and cities, and which in its insatiable lust for power 
committed all manner of crimes. Conquest did not bring peace to. 
the subdued nations, who were, on the contrary, squeezed out of 
existence and ruined by oppressive taxation and tributes (III, 6-15; 
IV, 1-4; VI, 6-12). What period of Roman history does this 
description suit ? 

Professor R. Goossens, the classical scholar of Brussels, has 
offered an answer to this question (La Nouvelle Clio, IV [1952], 
Nos. 5-8). He maintains that the description fits the last stage of 
the Roman republican period alone, and that the Habakkuk Scroll 
could not therefore have been written before 70 or after 40 of the 
pre-Christian Era. Professor Goossens’ arguments in support of his 
thesis are very simple: The military éxploits of the Romans 
described in the Scroll refer to the great war of Lucullus and 
Pompey and their conquest of the East. The description in the 
Scroll of the oppression of the subdued countries has its counterpart 
in Cicero’s prosecution speeches, in which he vigorously denounced 
the practices and behaviour of the proconsuls in Asia, “ those 
vultures of the provinces.” And finally, the hatred of Roman mili- 
tarism and aggressiveness displayed in the Scroll has its analogy 
in the letter of Mithridates composed by Sallust and inserted into 
his “History” about 40 s.c. These parallels to the Habakkuk 
Scroll in Latin literature of the last period of the Roman Republic: 
show, according to Goossens, that the Scroll must have been written’ 
in the same period. Certainly not later, for, to quote his own 
words: “The description of the Kittiim does not suit a period in) 
which the pax romana followed upon the era of the great conquests, 
or a period in which imperial authority clipped the talons of the: 
vultures of the provinces.” | 

Despite their simplicity, I find Professor Goossens’ arguments: 
peculiar—indeed, incomprehensible. He must have forgotten that,; 
at least as far as Roman Palestine was concerned, the pax romana: 
was shattered by the outbreak of the Jewish War in 66 c.z. He: 
must also have forgotten the rule, or rather misrule, of the 
procurators in Judza, whose depredations were the immedia 
cause of the uprising of the Jews against the Romans. Surely, i 
any conclusions concerning the date of its composition can be 
drawn from the anti-Roman sentiments expressed in the Habakkul 
Scroll, the eve of the outbreak of the Jewish War, even indeed the 
first year of hostilities, offers the most likely occasion. No fi 
conclusion of this kind, however, can be drawn—only a genera 
presumption. For, as a matter of fact, the anti-Roman sentiments 
in the Habakkuk Scroll have their analogy not only in the Lati 
literature of the late Roman republican period, to which Professo» 
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Goossens has so unaccountably restricted himself, but also in the 
writings of Greek, Latin, Jewish, and Christian authors during the 
whole period of heathen Roman history, both republican and 
imperial. 

Fortunately, the Scroll itself contains two indications which 
allow us to convert the presumption that it was written at the 
beginning of, or shortly before, the Jewish War into a certainty. 
The first is contained in the passage IV, 11-14, which relates that 
the governors (o‘5win) of the Romans, following the instruction of 
the “House of Idolatry ” (nawx ma nxya) come in succession, 
one after another, to destroy the country. The expression, “ House 
of Idolatry,” refers, I submit, to the Imperial Palace, a place of 
idolatry, since the Emperor was the object of a divine cult, and 
the passage in the Scroll means accordingly that the procurators 
of Judza sent out by the Emperor ruined the country—a concise 
and apt description of the rule of the Roman procurators in 
Palestine before the outbreak of the Jewish War. 

The second indication is embodied in the passage IX, 4-7. It is 
more transparent, since the relevant part contains no metaphor. 
The passage refers to the last priests in Jerusalem, who have 
amassed wealth and gain from the booty of Gentiles, but whose 
wealth will in the end be given over to the Roman soldiers, because 
the Romans are the only nation that will remain. We clearly have 
here a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman 
army—a prediction that falls into line with other similar prophecies 
which circulated in Palestine in the excited atmosphere of prepara- 
tion for the war with the Romans, and of which chapter XIII of 
the Gospel of Mark has preserved another example. The “last 
priests ”—“‘ last,” in the sense that there will be no more after 
them—are not priests of the Jewish Temple. There is no reference 
whatever to Jews in the whole Scroll. The priests here are the 
ministers or teachers of the Jerusalem Church, who have come to 
an agreement with Paul and accepted the collections from the 
Gentile Churches (“the booty of the Gentiles ”’). 

The anti-Roman sentiment expressed in the Habakkuk Scroll is 
most remarkable. It is not hatred, at least not the passion of hatred 
that moves people to action. It is rather a mixture of horror and 
contempt, as if the Romans were beyond the pale of humanity, as 
if they were a malicious natural force against which human action 
was powerless. There is a characteristic passage in the Scroll 
(II, 14-15) which defines its author’s attitude towards the Romans. 
It states that the Romans do not believe in divine laws: they are 
thus a people who have no religion. This is perhaps the only new 
melody in the symphony of anti-Roman motifs contained in the 
Habakkuk Scroll, all of which belong to the stock-in-trade argument 
of the secular opposition to Rome. The conception of the Romans 
as a people with no religion lies at the root of the eschatological 
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vision of history that is characteristic of the author of the Scroll. 
The Romans, the seed of Satan, not of man, will have their run in 
the world as predestined by God, and after having gained full 
dominion over the world they will be annihilated by divine action 
and an utterly new phase in the life of the world will be inaugurated. 
When this event will take place, no man knows, for God in His” 
mysterious wisdom has fixed the duration of all periods in the 
world’s history, which will run their course and spend themselves 
in accordance with His will. This unshakable belief in the final 
liberation of the world from the power of evil as represented by all 
heathendom allows the author of the Scroll to view with equanimity 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. For this will be their | 
ultimate achievement, a visible symbol of their complete domination 
over the world, and then their end will come on the Day of the | 
Last Judgment, when God will destroy the wicked and all 
worshippers of idols from the face of the earth (XIII, 1-4). 
But it is not God himself who will sit in judgment over mankind 
on that Last Day. He will delegate His power as judge to His Elect. | 
This is explicitly stated in the passage V, 1-6: “God will hand | 
over to His Elect the judgment of all the heathens (a1a7 515), and | 
at the same time that punishment is inflicted upon them (ann51N31) ) 
the wicked among God’s own people, those who have not observed | 
God’s commandment in the time of distress will be sentenced” (I 
have inserted the word “ not,” which was inadvertently omitted by 
the copyist of the Scroll). This passage of the Scroll is of funda- | 
mental importance ; it offers decisive evidence of the nature of the | 
religious community from which the Scroll emanated. For the: 
conception that not God himself, but His Elect, will be the judge} 
of mankind on the Last Day is Christian, and only Christian. It is | 
the Christian Messiah, the Son of God, to whom the divine} 
attributes and powers as the judge of mankind have been delegated. 
nS other messianological system of religion but the Christian admits | 
is. 
This passage in the Scroll, with its reference to the two categories | 
of people who will be punished, the heathen and the wicked who) 
i not oie God’s commandment, has its exact parallel in| 
ess. i, 7ff. : | 


The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 


It is, I think, generally agreed that this passage in Thessalonians || 
represents the teaching of the primitive Church, and it is therefore: 
not surprising that its purport should be identical with that of the 
passage in the Scroll. 
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The judge of mankind on the Last Day is thus, according to 
the Habakkuk Scroll, the Elect, the Christian Messiah, that is, 
Jesus. Is then Jesus referred to explicitly in the Scroll? He is; 
under the appellation of moreh ha-sedeq, which should be correctly 
translated the “ True Teacher ”—the title applied to Jesus both in 
Mark and among the Jewish-Christian sect of the Ebionites. The 
identification of moreh ha-sedeq with Jesus is proved beyond any 
doubt by certain passages of the Habakkuk Scroll itself, inde- 
pendently of the evidence contained in other Dead Sea Scrolls. In 
column VII of the Scroll, the difference between the prophet 
Habakkuk and the “ True Teacher ” (Jesus) is indicated in a very 
illuminating manner. Habakkuk, it is stated here, was commanded 
by God to write down the events that would occur during the last 
generation, that is, during the last period of history before the 
Final Judgment (7nxn ATIn by mNan nN); but God did not 
reveal to the prophet the ppn “3, the consummation of time, the 
conclusion of the period of earthly history—that is, what would 
happen after the course of history on earth had run to its end. 
To the “ True Teacher,” however, God had made known all the 
mysteries contained in the words of His servants, the prophets. This 
implies clearly that the revelation accorded to the “ True Teacher ” 
was superior to that accorded to Habakkuk and indeed all the 
other prophets, since to the “ True Teacher ” was granted under- 
standing of the mysteries which the prophets themselves had uttered 
without understanding them. And this understanding obviously 
comprised the ppm ‘a3, knowledge of the consummation of time. 
And what can this be other than knowledge of the “ Kingdom of 
God,” the original message as preached by Jesus? The Hebrew 
prophets prophesied the advent of the Messiah as an earthly king, 
ut not the instauration of the Kingdom of God. Jesus, however, 
transformed the prophetical message of an earthly messianic 
kingdom into the conception of the transmundane Kingdom of God, 
which represented, according to him, the true meaning of the 
Hebrew prophetical message, the solution of the mystery contained 
in it. Not only this: the Hebrew prophetical message contained 
also the conception of the Day of Punishment, the Day of the Lord. 
This conception, too, was transformed by Jesus into the more 
specific conception of the Last Judgment, at which the Messiah, the 
supreme judge of mankind, would sentence to destruction the 
wicked and the heathen. The ppn 703, the consummation of time, 
the final eschatological event which would comprise both the Last 
Judgment and the Kingdom of God, was thus revealed to the “ True 
Teacher” only, not to the prophets. The moreh ha-sedeq, the 
“True Teacher,” is, then, none other than Jesus. 

It was the faith in the “ True Teacher,” Jesus, that sustained 
the community to which the author of the Habakkuk Scroll 
belonged, during the period—in their belief, the last period—of the 
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dominion of evil in the world, nywin pp. They were convinced 
that, for the sake of their labour and faith in the “True 
Teacher,” God would save them from the flames of hell (VIII, 1-3: 
piNn moa onzaN1 obay Way wewan man O7x7 WR). we 
expression beyth ha-mishpat means the place of punishment by 
fire, hell, as is evident from column X, 5. Is there, or has there 
been, any creed on earth in which guarantee of salvation from the 
flames of hell is assured to those who believe in a person, except 
the Christian creed, with the belief in Jesus Christ ? 

Before we go on to discuss the main theme of the Habakkuk 
Scroll, mention must be made of the passage II, 5-10, con- 
cerning the “ Priest,” hakohen. He is the-man to whom God has 
granted wisdom (this word is conjectural) to explain (71wb2) 
all the words of His servants, the prophets, regarding the events that 
will occur during the last generation (jmInND IT [by MNJan 5D NN). 
The last phrase is exactly the same as that used in the Scroll to 
describe the contents of the revelation accorded to the prophet | 
Habakkuk: yInNn 4190 by mina mN, and it seems obvious that | 
this “‘ Priest ” is none other than the author of our Scroll, to whom | 
wisdom was granted by God to explain the words of the prophet | 
Habakkuk in reference to the events of his own generation. I am} 
glad to say that many scholars share this view. Unfortunately, at} 
the same time, all scholars hold the view that this “Priest” is} 
identical with the moreh ha-sedeq, the “ True Teacher.” According ; 
to this view, the Habakkuk Scroll must be an autobiography of the: 
“ True Teacher ’—which would be an absurdity in the theory off 
those scholars who rightly maintain that at the time of the: 
composition of the Habukkuk Scroll the “ True Teacher ” was no) 
longer alive; while in the case of those scholars who wrongly) 
maintain that the “True Teacher” was still alive, it would be: 
impossible to explain why the author of an autobiography shouldi 
have chosen to refer to himself at one time as “Priest” and ati 
another time as the “ True Teacher.” In fact, the “ Priest ” is not} 
identical with the “True Teacher ” ; his status is inferior to that of! 
the prophets, not superior, as is the status of the “ True Teacher,’” 
and he has received no prophetical revelation from God, but only; 
wisdom to explain the words of the prophets. 

What is, then, the exact connotation of the word “ priest ” in the 
Habakkuk Scroll ? Here again all scholars hold the view that th 
“ priest ” is a minister of a cult connected with sacrifices. But there! 
is not the slightest reference in any of the Scrolls to the sacrifice 
of animals, and to postulate a sacrificial cult among the sect of the 
Scrolls is manifestly absurd in view of the fact that the sect was 
vegetarian and abhorred the shedding of blood. The “ priest ” ini 
the Habakkuk Scroll is, as his function of interpreter declares 
teacher, a minister, a religious leader, or briefly, since we are] 
dealing with a Christian writing of the first century, an apostle irj! 
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the widest connotation of this term. I should like to add that there 
are rabbinical passages in which the expression “ priest” cannot 
refer to a priest connected with a sacrificial cult. 

We are now prepared to explain the main theme of the 
Habakkuk Scroll: the career of the person named the “ Wicked 
Priest,” kohen ha-resha‘, or ha-rasha‘. The most significant passage 
in the Scroll regarding the “‘ Wicked Priest” (XI, 4-8), reads as 
follows : 

The Impious Priest who had persecuted the True Teacher 
in his place of exile in order to destroy him in burning wrath, 
appeared to them at the time of the solemn feast, the Day of 
Atonement and Rest, in order to destroy them by inducing them 
to sin on that Day of Fasting, the Day of their sabbatical rest. 

Who is the “ Impious Priest” ? Is he a Jewish High Priest, as is 
universally maintained ? There is no mention, however, in the text, 
either here or anywhere else, that the “Impious Priest” was a High 
Priest. On the other hand, if we understand, as we must understand, 
the expression, the “ True Teacher,” in this passage as referring to 
Jesus, we are compelled to take the expression, the “ Impious Priest,” 
as referring to Paul. The passage of the Scroll now gives a perfect 
meaning. It states, in its first part, that Paul persecuted Jesus in his 
place of exile in order to destray him. This obviously refers to Paul’s 
or rather Saul’s persecution (or intended persecution) of the 
Christian community in Damascus, their place of exile from 
Jerusalem. In the account in the Acts of this persecution (XXVI, 14), 
Jesus appeared to Paul and said to him in the Hebrew tongue: 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? ” The same expression, 
FT, “persecuted,” is used in the Scroll, and, more significantly, 
the term, “ True Teacher ”—that is, Jesus—is employed in the Scroll 
as a symbol for the Christian community or church exactly as in the 
Acts. This explains the sudden transition to the plural form in the 
second part of the passage under discussion in which it is stated that 
Paul appeared before them—that is, the Christian community, pre- 
sumably in Jerusalem—on the Day of Atonement in order to induce 
them to sin. What does this refer to ? Let us recall the leitmotif of 
the “ Epistle to the Hebrews.” This is, briefly, the assertion that the 
sacrifice of Jesus on the cross superseded the Jewish expiatory rite 
of the Day of Atonement in the Temple of Jerusalem, or, in other 
words, that the Christians no longer needed to observe the yom 
hakipurim in order to be redeemed from sin. Now, this is exactly 
the purport of the passage of the Scroll which states that Paul 
appeared before the Church in Jerusalem on the Day of Atonement 
in order to induce them to sin, that is to say, that Paul attempted to 
persuade the members of the Jerusalem Church to free themselves 
from the Jewish rite. The general purport of the passage in the 
Scroll is thus in conformity with Paul’s known attitude towards the 
Jewish laws. 
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- But there is a difficulty here, and a very serious one. It is, that we 
have no independent information that Paul visited Jerusalem in 
order to persuade the members of the Church to abandon the 


Jewish laws and adhere to his interpretation of the Gospel. Indeed, - 


the account in the Acts of Paul’s third and last visit to J erusalem— 
and this is the only occasion on which Paul might have preached 
to the Jerusalem Church on the subject of rejecting the Jewish laws 


—flatly contradicts the interpretation of the passage of the Scroll ; 


which I have just offered. Must then this interpretation be 
abandoned ? Or is it possible thatthe Habakkuk Scroll is a reliable 
historical source, and the information it offers about Paul’s sermon 
in Jerusalem true ? 


Let us now examine other passages of the Scroll relating to the — 
“Impious Priest.” In column XII, 6-9, we read that the “Impious _ 


Priest” committed abominable deeds and ‘polluted the Temple of 
God in Jerusalem. This information is fully borne out by the 


account in the Acts xxi, 28, according to which Paul was accused | 


of having brought Greeks who were uncircumcised into the Temple 
and of having “ polluted this holy place.” 


Another passage in the Scroll (VIII, 3ff.) states that “the Impious | 


Priest was called by the True Name at the beginning of his ministry, 


but when he became ruler in Israel he abandoned God in his | 


presumption and betrayed the laws for the sake of wealth.” The | 


phrase “called by the True Name,” a literal translation of the | 
Hebrew: mann ow dy xip3 is difficult. I submit that it corresponds _ 
to the Greek epikalomenous to onoma touto in the Acts ix, 21, | 
which refers to the followers of Jesus. The meaning of the whole | 
passage in the Scroll is then that the “Impious Priest” at the begin- _ 
ning of his ministry was a true follower of Jesus but afterwards, | 
when his influence in the Church (Israel) had grown, he rebelled | 


against the laws of God for the sake of wealth. Applied to Paul, 


the passage indicates that there were two stages in his career as an | 
apostle: the first, in which he preached the doctrine of the Jerusalem | 


Church, and the second, in which he broke away from it and 


organised the Gentile Church on a different basis, involving the | 
abolition of the Jewish laws—God’s laws, in the eyes of the author | 
of the Scroll. The reference to “ wealth” in connection with Paul || 
relates to his financial organisation of the Gentile churches—the | 
“ wealth ” of the Gentiles was impure and tainted money in the eyes | 


of our author. 


The two stages of Paul’s career are not referred to at all in the | 


Acts. But they are confirmed by Paul’s own words in Galat. i, 22-24: 
here he states: “I was unknown by face unto the churches of 


Judea which were in Christ. They had heard only that he who | 
persecuted us in times past now preacheth the faith which once he | 


destroyed. And they glorified God in me.” The Palestinian Church 


obviously believed, whether rightly or wrongly, that Paul in the | 
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beginning of his apostolate conformed with their teaching and, as 
a matter of fact, other passages of the “ Epistle to the Galatians,” 
when read in the light of the “ Discipline Scroll,” clearly indicate 
that Paul did at first propagate the teaching of the Jerusalem Church. 

I will quote now a passage in the Scroll (V, 8-11), which at first 
sight is very obscure indeed. In this passage, the author refers the 
words of Habakkuk i, 13, to the House of Absalom and their sup- 
porters who kept silent at the rebuke administered to the True 
Teacher and did not succour him against the Man of Falsity. 
SwN ONY wont OwaN ma by wp Wd pyIY yw y>aa wn) 
(a7on ees Sy iam gid pier mm natn 173 

What does the “ House of Absalom” mean in this context ? 
This at least seems to be clear: the expression, “House of 
Absalom,” was suggested to the author of the Scroll by the verb 
taharish in the text of the prophet Habakkuk, which is translated 
in the Revised Version as “ Holdest thy tongue.” For the same verb 
occurs also in the story of Absalom (II Samuel xiii, 20), who, when 
he heard about the outrage to his sister Tamar, said: “ Now my 
sister, hold thy peace” (haharishi). Absalom thus connived, although 
only temporarily, at an iniquity. I suggest that the author of the 
Scroll used the term, the “ House of Absalom,” as a symbol for 
those who connive at, and do not oppose, injustice. Indeed, the best 
translation of this expression in modern idiom would be 
“ appeasers.” 

I further suggest that the term, the “True Teacher,” in this 
esac, as in the previous one concerning the persecution in 

amascus, refers not to the person of Jesus but to the Church, and 
that the term, “Man of Falsity,” is a variant of the term, the 
“Impious Priest,” and stands for Paul. 

Armed with these suggestions we can perceive now that the 
author of the Scroll referred in this passage to a group of men and 
their supporters who connived at the outrage to the Church by 
keeping silent and who did not help the church against Paul. To 
what episode in the history of the relations between Paul and the 
Jerusalem Church does this passage refer ? Here again, the “ Epistle 
to the Galatians ” in chapter two supplies us with the answer. Paul 
relates here that when he came to Jerusalem for the conference with 
the leaders of the Jerusalem Church in order to settle their differ- 
ences, he expounded before them the gospel that he was preaching, 
and they added nothing to it (ouden prosanethento), which means; 
to use a more forceful expression, “they kept their mouths shut.” 
Then, after having listened to Paul’s exposition, the pillars of the 
church, James, Cephas, and John, gave to Paul and Barnabas the 
right hand of friendship, apparently still without saying a word. 
Their silent acceptance of Paul’s proposals appeared to the radical 
opponents of Paul an act of “ appeasement,” or connivance at an 
iniquity, like that of Absalom. 
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Paul had hoped that he would be able to confer with the leaders 
of the church in Jerusalem in private, but his hope was frustrated, 
for “false brethren,” his opponents, were brought in. It is con- 
ceivable that one of these false brethren was the author of the 
Habakkuk Scroll, who witnessed the silent submission of the leaders 
to Paul. The expression “ false brethren ” used by Paul in reference 
to his opponents, is worthy of note. It is the same expression that 
the author of the Scroll, Paul’s opponent, uses when he calls Paul 
the “ Man of Falsity.” 

There is no mention in the Acts of this encounter between Paul 
and the leaders of the church, but, as we have seen, Paul’s own 
words in Galatians confirm the reference to it in the passage of the | 
Habakkuk Scroll. The credibility of the Scroll as an historical source _ 
must be esteemed very high indeed, and I have no hesitation in | 
submitting that its reference to Paul’s attempt to convert the 
Jerusalem Church to his own views on the Day of Atonement should | 
be accepted as true. | 
. At the conference in Jerusalem, Paul agreed that collections | 
from the Gentile churches should go to the Jerusalem Church. A | 
passage in the Habakkuk Scroll (XII, 9-10), referring to the “Impious | 
Priest ’—that is, Paul—as having robbed the wealth of the “Poor” | 
(Q°3PAN), is certainly connected with these collections. Unfortunately, 
the whole matter of collections is very obscure, owing to the lack | 
of precise information. But it can be easily understood that the | 
radical Hebrew Christians, the opponents of Paul, would regard | 
themselves as “ robbed ” when they had to deprive themselves of | 
collections from the Gentile churches which had passed over to 
Paul (the money would be tainted in their eyes). The chequered | 
career of the Galatian Church, first converted by Paul, then cap- | 
tured by the emissaries of the Jerusalem Church, and finally 
recaptured by Paul, is an illustration of the kind of situation that | 
arose in the first century of the Christian mission. | 

The application of the expression, “ robbed,” to Paul in this; 
passage as well as in VIII, 12, may appear extraordinary. But it is} 
exactly the expression that appears to have been used against Paul | 
by his adversaries on the evidence of Paul’s own words in||| 
II Corinthians xi, 8: “I robbed other churches, taking wages of ||| 
them to do you service.” Paul is here obviously picking up the}) 
accusation launched against him and throwing it back into the teeth ||. 
of his opponents. It is also useful to remember that Paul reorganised || 
the collections from the churches and brought them under his; 
control (I Corinthians xvi, 1-4), and this may have indirectly turned |) 
into a disadvantage for the radicals of the Jerusalem Church. } 
_ The term ’ebhyonim, “ the Poor,” used in the passage I have} 
just referred to, as well as in other passages of the Scroll, is beyond |) 
any doubt a technical term designating the community of the author] | 
of the Scroll. It is the same term which, in its Greek equivalent, | 
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' ptochoi, is used in the N.T. to designate the members of the 


Jerusalem Church. It is not yet—an important point to remember— 
the name of the Jewish-Christian sect, the Ebionites. At the time 


+ when the Habakkuk Scroll was composed, shortly before the out- 


break, or in the first year, of the Jewish War, that is, in 65 or 66 C.E., 


- there were as yet no sects in Christianity. In the Habakkuk Scroll, 
‘the term ’ebhyonim refers to the members of the Jerusalem, or 
- Judzan, Church. 


I shall omit reference to a few passages of the Scroll which 


relate to Paul and the Gentile churches, since their interpretation 


offers no difficulties, and they add nothing to what we already 
know. I shall go on to examine the important passage, ix, 8-12, 
where it is stated here that the “Impious Priest” was handed over 
to his enemies to be tortured to death in anguish 595 yas im3y) 


(5 MND. 


This can only refer to Paul’s martyrdom, which, according to 
tradition, took place in Rome about 64 c.z. The Habakkuk Scroll 
itself was written, as I have already suggested, in 65 or 66, that 
is, not very long after the news of Paul’s death had reached Palestine. 


-I hope I do not err greatly in suggesting that it was the news of 


Paul’s death that prompted the author of the Habakkuk Scroll to 
write his commentary. For it is significant that the career of Paul, 
under the name of the “Impious Priest,” forms the main theme of 
the Habakkuk Scroll. The Scroll itself may have been written in 


Jerusalem or more likely in Qumran. There are certain reasons in 


favour of the latter view but I cannot deal with them here. 

To sum up: The Habakkuk Scroll is a document of the primitive 
Church, written in 65 or 66, probably in Qumran, by a radical 
opponent of Paul. The career of Paul and his conflict with the 
Jerusalem Church are its main theme and are the key to the inter- 
pretation of its obscure passages. The Habakkuk Scroll is an 
original source of inestimable value for our knowledge of the career 
of Paul and the history of the church in the first century. 

The theory of the Christian origin of the Dead Sea Scrolls has, 
I submit, passed its test of validity. The interpretation of the 
Habakkuk Scroll which I have just offered has demonstrated its 
fitness and suitability. There is no need for me to mention that the 
archeological, numismatic, and paleographical evidence supplied by 
the excavations of the caves near the Dead Sea—as long as this 
evidence is examined without bias or prejudice—as. well as the 
evidence of the contents of the other Scrolls and the Damascus 
Fragments, offer full corroboration of this theory. All the available 
evidence points to the same conclusion: the Dead Sea Scrolls are 


Christian documents. 
J. L. TEICHER. 


Cambridge. 


A TWELFTH-CENTURY CIRCLE OF 
HEBREW POETS IN SICILY—I 


ANATOLI BEN YOSEF THE JUDGE AND HIS FRIENDS 


The rise of Spanish-Hebrew poetry in the tenth century forms 


a real water-shed in the history of medieval Hebrew literature, and : 
it can, without any doubt, be described as the most significant event | 


of this history. It meant nothing less than the introduction into the 


orbit of Hebrew literature of subjects never treated in it before, as 


well as of utterly novel canons of Hebrew style. Hispano-Hebraic 


poetry served as the means of expression of a refined society | 


grouped round aristocrats who acted as its patrons. Its language 
was ruled by strict classicism.! It is easy to realise that the full life 
of this poetry could last only so long as the special social conditions 
lasted which had called it into being. The twelfth century saw the 
end of that astonishing and beautiful epoch: with the decline of 
the society sustaining it, the poetry, too, was doomed. This does not 


mean, however, that Spanish Hebrew poetry disappeared entirely | 
from the scene as though it had never been. On the contrary, it left | 
a deep mark upon the whole subsequent history of Hebrew poetry. | 
Not only was the whole later poetry of the Jews in Spain a cons | 
tinuation in a sense of the “golden epoch,” but, wherever Jews | 
tried to write poetry in Hebrew, they could not fail to regard that | 
epoch as the shining example to follow. The conditions of their 


life might differ very much from those of the Jews of Spain in the 


eleventh century, but they nevertheless found in the poetry of those | 
times a model for the poetical expression of their social life. Above | 


all, the highly stilted classicising and conventional language of the 
Spanish masters always remained a standard for subsequent genera- 


tions, for any kind of poetry they might choose to cultivate, The | 


poetical schools of Southern France, Italy, and the East, 


dependencies of Hispano-Hebraic poetry, are sufficiently known. \ 
The present study proposes to add to them a new province: a || 


poetical circle in Sicily. 

In the middle of the eleventh century the Arabs lost Sicily to 
the victorious Normans led by Robert and Roger de Hauteville 
Yet Moslem civilisation had struck such deep roots in the island. 
despite the comparatively short time for which the Saracens had 


1 The best description of Hispano-Hebraic poetry is the essay of F 
(nMaya Npo-n Ww n2377? Da) MT YW) MIM MII printed <2 eatin Seek 
salem, 1947; reprinted, with insignificant changes, in the Proceedings of the World 
Congress of Jewish Studies (MAT YTD) ‘OYA D227), Jerusalem, 1952, I, 396-402 
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had complete possession of Sicily, that not less than two centuries 
were to elapse before it was definitely effaced. The Norman princes 
protected all the races, creeds, and tongues of the island. The 
languages of the inscriptions and documents are Greek, Arabic, and 
Latin. The French-speaking kings usually understood Greek and 
Arabic in addition to Latin, and in the brilliant court of Roger II 
Arabic science and literature flourished. We may recall the great 
geographer al-Idrisi, who called his important compilation “The 
Book of Roger” after his Christian master.2 We know the names 
of a considerable number of Arabic poets who lived in Sicily under 
the rule of the Normans and specimens of their poetry are 
preserved.? Even fragments of qasidas in praise of the Norman 
kings, composed by poets like Abu’l-daw Sarraj b. Ahmad, Abd 
al-Rahman of Butera, Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. al-Hasan, Ibn Bashrin, 
and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ramadan, have come down to us.‘ It almost 
appears as if kadis had a special penchant towards poetry: one of 
them, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Husayn, was even nicknamed the “ Boon 
Companion Judge” (al-qadi al-jalis), while the Egyptian kadi and 
poet Ibn Qalaqis, another Moslem colleague of Anatoli ben Yosef 
the Judge visited Sicily at about the same time as the latter (in the 
year 1168) and composed many poems during his stay in the island.* 

We know very little about the Jews of Sicily at this period® 
but we may safely assume that their language and education were 
Arabic. The few individuals mentioned in the documents bear, with 
the exception of those called by Hebrew names, Arabic ones.”? The 
same is true of the persons appearing in the literary document that 


will be treated below. Late in the thirteenth centry a wandering 


Spanish scholar wrote: “ But, indeed, most remarkable is what 
happened to the Jews in all Sicily, who not only speak Italian or 
Greek, these being the languages of those among whom they dwell, 
but have preserved the Arabic tongue which they had learned in 
former times, when the Ishmaelites were dwelling there.’’® This is, 
of course, the background and the explanation of the activity of 
Sicilian Jewish scholars who, in the thirteenth century, translated 
scientific books of the Arabs into Latin.? Some Moorish customs 


2 For a description of Arabic civilisation under the Normans, see M. AMARI, 
Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia, 2nd ed., published by C. A. NaLLino, III, 673-922. 

3 See AMARI, op. cit., pp. 760-791. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 774-775; 777-780; 781-783; 784, respectively. 

5 See Amari, pp. 788-790 and 790, respectively. 

6 R. Straus drew a general picture of the juridical and economical status of 
the Jews in the Norman (and Staufian) epoch: Die Juden im KGnigreich Sizilien 
unter Normannen und Staufen, Heidelberg, 1910. He himself, however, complains 
of the almost total lack of detail. See also C. Rot, The History of the Jews of 
Italy, pp. 81-83. Between 1170 and 1173 Benjamin of Tudela passed through 
Sicily and visited the communities of Messina and Palermo. 

7 See STRAUS, p. 99. 

8. Rotn, p. 82 (A. Abulafia), 

9 See, for example, U. MONNERET DE VILLARD, Lo Studio dell’Islam in 
Europa nel XII e nel XIII secolo, Vatican City, 1944, pp. 28-29, and the 
bibliography quoted. 
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were observed among the Jews of Sicily as late as the fifteenth — 
century. Nevertheless, there is no need to suppose that in writing 
their poetry the Jewish poets of Sicily took the models for their 
poetical compositions from contemporary Sicilian Arabic literature 
or from Arabic literature in general. The recurrence in their com- « 
positions of the canonical Hebrew poetical terminology that, had 
been coined by the Spanish poets leaves no doubt as to the source 
of their inspiration. They did not take up independently Arabic | 
models, but imitated Hispano-Hebraic poetry. It is, of course, 
not impossible that these Hebrew litterati of Sicily might have been 
acquainted with Arabic literature—it is even probable that they 
were. Their writings, however, bear no traces of a direct influence 
of Arabic poetry. 


% % % 

The new information concerning the Hebrew poets of Sicily is | 
supplied by the Diwan of Anatoli ben Yosef, the dayyan of Alex- 
andria, who is already known to us as a correspondent of | 
Maimonides. An exchange of complimentary epistles and several — 
“ Responsa ” addressed to him by Maimonides are included in the | 
collections of the Letters and Responsa of Maimonides.!° Other 
data about him have been brought to light by J. Mann, who has | 
also listed several liturgical poems written by him.'! | 
The first intimation about the fragments of the Diwan of Anatoli | 

b. Yosef belonging to the Second Firkowicz Collection of the | 
Leningrad Public Library was also given by J. Mann,!? who has, | 
however, confined himself to the most summary description of the | 
manuscripts and, moreover, assumed erroneously that the poems | 
were composed by Anatoli in Egypt. This had led him to mistaken | 
conclusions and hindered a true appreciation of the texts. 
The extant fragments of the Diwan come from three different | 
manuscripts! : 
(A) I. Firkowicz Coll. 72.3 The fragment, consisting of fourteen | 


_10 For the epistles, part of which is also preserved in a fragment of the 
Diwan (MS. C, fol. lv), see nya o"a077 Mmavwn yap, Leipzig, 1859, Il, 36ff. 
The Responsa can now be read in the new complete edition by A. H. FREIMANN, | 
o"y017 maiwr, Jerusalem, 1935, see Index s.v. Anatoli. 

11 The Jews of Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimids, 1921, I, 247-248; 
II, 324-326; Hebrew Union College Annual, III (1926), 298. 

12 Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, 1931, 1, 412-415. | 
S. Asar, in his review of Mann’s book, Tarbiz, III (1932), p. 346, drew attention | 
to MS. Firkowicz 104? which had escaped MANN’s notice. 

13 MANN (who in all probability had no leisure for a thorough examination of 
the manuscripts) has been chiefly misled by the assumption that the persons 
mentioned in the Diwan were resident in Egypt; thus he took al-madina, “ the 
citys nee geen to mean rapes etc. 

4 anks to the courtesy of the Research Institute for Hebrew Poetry 
(affiliated to the Schocken Library, Jerusalem), I have been able to use the 
photocopies preserved in their archives. 
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leaves, comprises a portion of six continuous leaves and another 
portion of eight continuous leaves (a complete quire). 

(B) II. Firkowicz Coll. 104?, thirteen leaves. Another six leaves 
originally belonging to this manuscript (B) have been misplaced 
and now form the conclusion of MS. II. Firk. 72! (see next para- 
graph). Foll. 1-8 form a complete quire; foll. 9-10 must be 
completed with two pages from MS. 72! and arranged as follows: 
fol. 9, 72! foll. 26-27, fol. 10. Fol. 11 is a loose leaf, foll. 12-13 are 
continuous. Another four leaves from a quire of MS. B are now 
contained in MS. 72! and must be arranged as follows: 24, one or 
two missing leaves, 28, 29, 25. 

_(©) IL. Firkowicz Coll. 72!. Mostly loose leaves ; 3-2 [sic !], 9-10, 
12-13, 16-17 are, however, continuous. Foll. 20-23 do not belong to 
the Diwan of Anatoli, but contain some letters by Yehuda Halevi.'5 
Foll. 24-29 belong, as it has already been said, to MS. B.!6 

Anatoli’s Diwan was collected—it would seem from the evidence 
of the eulogy for the dead accompanying his name in the headings— 
after his death, perhaps by a pupil. The editor most probably used 
papers left behind by Anatoli. 

I may, perhaps, find it possible in the future to publish all the 
remnants of this Diwan, which, without being of first-rate literary 
value, is by no means without historical interest. For the time being 
I propose, in the present study, to extract the most salient facts 
to be learned from the fragments of the Diwan and to publish choice 
texts of a number sufficient to give a satisfactory idea of the contents 
and the style of the poems. 

The Diwan enables us in the first place to establish Anatoli’s 
town of origin. It has usually been assumed, on the ground of a 
passage in the chronicle of Sambari,’” that Anatoli came from Lunel, 
in the Languedoc ; but here, as in many other cases, Sambari proves 
to be misleading. The Diwan contains a poem (MS. A fol. 1) the 
first letters of which form an acrostic. The opening lines are 
missing ; the first words of the remaining lines read as follows: 
(man... we sw dy 1 bun Saw na pny OD No DEW 

NT pin ANN tm a5 wr tw. The lacune of the acrostic can 
easily be supplied and the whole of it restituted as follows: 
PONT 7 1n nxowrpa] Py wry yDIP 13 “5138 7N], “ [I Anatoli the 
son of Rabbi YJosef, may he rest in his grave, from the city of 
[Ma}rsilia. Be strong and of good courage!” Anatoli was, then, a 


15 Published in Studies of the Research Institute for Hebrew Poetry, V1, 


(1945), 317ff. 
16 MANN mentions another fragment of two leaves containing epistles by 


Anatoli (II Firkowicz Coll. 105°). Of this MS. I have no copy at my disposal 
and am therefore unable to say whether it belongs to one of the MSS. enumerated 
above or is a fragment of a fourth MS. 

17 NEUBAUER, Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 1, 133:  ypy 1 ‘ymMER 4 Ynd ‘oan 
yn OMX "aM wor, It has already been remarked by MANN (Jews in Fat. Egypt, 
II, 325, note 7) that the proper reading is ‘woy ADY 72 “mw, Anatoli, indeed, 
regularly signs his letters contained in the Diwan in this fashion. 
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native of Marseilles. We also learn from the Diwan that the poet 
called himself, and was called by others, Anatoli and Zerahyah. 
The former, his more generally used name, derives from Greek and 


is a shorter form of the name Anatolius, and the Hebrew name is _ 


its translation.'® 
The date of Anatoli’s birth cannot be established with any 


exactitude, but as he is mentioned as being still alive in a document 
dated from 1212!9 we may assume that he was born about 1150. 
No information is available about his early life, nor can we do more 
than guess the date when he left his native country to seek his 


fortune elsewhere. 
Jewish wandering scholars from Europe were not uncommon 


in the East in this epoch. They were usually highly esteemed there _ 


for their scholarship. Anatoli, too, intended in all probability, when 


setting out on his travels, to reach Egypt: he took the obvious way — 
through Sicily. We may not be far off the mark in fixing his journey _ 
at some time between 1170 and 1180. It was not the custom of the | 
wandering scholar of those days to pass swiftly in transit through | 


the countries on his way. He gladly accepted and enjoyed the 
hospitality of the notables of those towns through which his journey 
led him. The well-to-do considered it a point of honour to entertain 
the scholar passing through their town, and, for his part, the 
traveller from distant lands was usually a:conveyer of the latest 
novelties from the realm of scholarship and literature and became 
very often a source of inspiration to the community. 

It appears from the Diwan that no poem contained in it was 
written by Anatoli before his arrival in Sicily. Coming from 


Provence, Anatoli apparently took up his abode first in Palermo, | 
the capital of the island. One of the first friends he acquired in the | 


city was a certain Elyaqim, himself a poet, whom Anatoli visited 
during the latter’s illness. Elyaqim was apparently very much grati- 
fied with Anatoli’s visit and he expressed his gratitude in poetic 
hyperboles: “ When you visited the invalid stretched out in pain 
on his bed his soul revived.” Anatoli replied with a nice compliment, 
referring to Elyaqgim’s verses and probably alluding to his own 
separation from his home: “There is balsam in your mouth, 


18 It has already been noted by Zunz (Litteraturgeschichte der synagogalen | 


Pesie, p. 466) that the name Anatoli is often accompanied by Zerahyah; cf. also 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 371, 375. The form Anatoli is no doubt derived from 
Anatolius (from anatole= sunrise). Zerahyah (God shines) is, of course, similar 
in meaning to Anatoli. It is hardly probable that the Jews of Europe knew the 
original meaning of the name Anatoli; its Hebrew counterpart “ Zerahyah " is, 
in all probability, traditional, going back to a country and an epoch when Jews 
spoke Greek. The name Anatoli, as well as the other Greek names popular in 
Southern France—Qalonimus=Kalonumos, Todros=Theodoros—might have 
been introduced by early immigrants from Southern Italy. The name Anatoli 
occurs in a tombstone from Tarentum, No. 639. (See J. B. Frey, Corpus 
pd nek, AT hae Mann is rence Es when he thinks (Jews in 
. Egypt, I, a i name (of Anatoli i igi 
Ansel whee (of An ) suggests (as his place of origin) 
19 See MANN, Jews of Fat. Egypt, Il, 324. 
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remedy against distress and joy for suffering hearts, speaking noble 
words in your poetical parables, cast in a mould of charm and 
perfection. Parables, hewn from the rock of intelligence and 
[excavated] from the mine of understanding [and wisdom].”. 
Another exchange of courtesies between Anatoli and Elyaqim has 
come down in a very fragmentary form (MS. B, Firk. 72!, 25). 


MS. B, Firk. 72', 24 


wpbp ox Fad Tay Myx “9 ON Opry “9 OOM ON NyD NM 
2omeaN ON AT 


ma) wy [3] prwai moa Sy NIZIN TO? WR 
mamas xm omc patys Tiwpd mnp> 
may wes 5D) a>) p-tina> orton $i. RT 
ATP NI MN Nod ANY “3x59 9529 AINK YOTT 
mai 327 25) wpa 791 pron 737 Jp22 
AMIN SN WR WD Xd pwan by aw xdy ower oon 
mwa AMM wy %y WAXD 15wa WNP.) | 
main Jaa? bx niD92 [Rote ain ma*]2 Np. sen 
maw by PORN on MPN) PITN WR opp boa 
mow yn swear > aan MN DI MY Apy on 
7% Sy MIZIN TO”? TWN nbs yma 75 Sx on 


22bay oboe 79 AYINID 


Opin OND OF) Inno popny SAN Wad MND WR 

mp ra maw indnn Spsyi wia> yay ow) 

mpise 52. Ww 7D S71 982 9 72 

mp qe wat ox pbw yaw °> nbxw jn 
mpivyn mia2> wiwn on and> NPI CW w? Ppa 
ppiy? OF WP In 7252 nipai »~w waa 77373 
Aopipn on Anon] 2379. 99201 maisn Sow Tio? 7 m>wn 


There is no indication in the extant fragments of Anatoli’s 
Diwan how long he stayed in Palermo (or in Sicily generally). There 
is, however, every reason to assume that his residence in that town 
was not very short: it certainly lasted for a month and perhaps even 
longer. He contracted there many friendships. On the occasion of 
the voyage of two of his friends, Isaac and Ezechiel, to Messina, 


20 ‘These verses are among those which were sent by the learned Rabbi 
Elyagim to Rabbi Anatoli when he came to Palermo” (1:75) is a mistake, or 
another orthography, for w=), 

21 The copyists often left blank spaces for words which they were unable to 
make out in the prototype they were copying; such passages are marked here by 
an asterisk. (The reconstruction of such passages, as well as of passages damaged 
in the actual manuscripts, is, of course, often only an approximation.) 

22 *R. Anatoli of blessed memory answered.” 

23 The page ends here; the conclusion of the poem is missing. 
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Anatoli wrote two poems. The first is an elaborate gasida that does 
not fall short in its weighty language and richly ornamented style 
of the best standards of the Spanish poets. It does not omit even 


the deserted traces (mrtio" pn) of the friends’ abodes for the poet _ 


to weep in! “On the day when my friends rode the mounts of 
leave-taking, my eyes drew tears from the sea of separation. All 
streams of love became dry, but the rivers of tears were not 
destroyed. All my joys left me in their pursuit, leaving behind in 


my heart heaps of distress. During the day, my bitter thoughts lie 


heavily on my soul, and in the-night my gnawing pains do not sleep. 
When I pass the traces of foundations laid bare and the fallen 
abodes of the gazelles (=friends), I say: Woe for the foundations 
plastered with friendship and the structures raised with love.” There 
follows the usual deprecation of cruel ““ Time,” cause of all sorrows, 
responsible for the separation of friends. The poem ends with a 
long panegyric and with vows of eternal friendship. The second poem 
is a muwashshah imitating in its versification a poem by Yehuda 
Halevi. The contents are very much the same as in the first poem. 
** On the day my friends harnessed the mounts of separation, to go 
to Messina, the Days (=Time, Fate) rose against me like an enemy 
setting up snares for my steps, they almost shot at me with stones 
and the arrows of separation. My soul has no consolation until I 
see them again or see them in the apparition of a dream... ” 
and so on. : 
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24 “A poem by him to friends of his who have left him.” 
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25 * Another poem by him to them, in the metre of “TT 20 oY,” The last 
words form the beginning of a muwashshah of Yehudah Halevi (Diwan, ed. 
Bropy, I, 186), the versification of which is imitated in Anatoli’s poem. 
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Anatoli’s closest friend in Sicily seems to have been Samuel b. | | 
Menahem (al-)Nafisi2® ; he is, at least the poetical correspondent | 


whose name figures most conspicuously in. the fragments of the | 


Diwan. Samuel was evidently a citizen of Palermo and we still have 
his poem, accompanied by a rhetorical epistle, in which he welcomed 
the arrival of the eminent visitor from “Edom,” i. from a 


26 The MS. has naba, 

27 MS.: xD 

28 He, or his family, originated in the district of Jabal Nafisa, in Tripolitania. 
= ei Jewish communities of Jabul Nafiisa see MANN, Texts and Studies, I, 412, 
note 2. 
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Christian country.” Anatoli did not wish, of course, to fall behind 
in poetic courtesy and duly replied with a no less ornate poem 
and an epistle no less rhetorical. The long poem by Samuel 
greeting Anatoli’s arrival in Palermo starts with a hymn on the 
Creator, and develops Anatoli’s praise by a curious transition. “ He 
spread His high heavens by an utterance of His mouth and by His 
omnipotent might, He inspired with intelligence my friends, men 
of education, knowledge and wisdom—among them being Anatoli, 
a man who reveals deep secrets, a lion of knowledge, understanding 

_and cleverness. He appeared, like shining morning, putting to shame 
by his brightness the Pleiads and Orion. . . . The glory of poets, 
descendant of righteous men, whose speech is a remedy for 
distressed souls. . . . His lips keep to knowledge and understanding, 
and he exposes the perfect law of God. When he speaks, he utters 
the purest language, and the holy tongue is his maid-servant.” The 
epistle repeats the same praises—Wisdom is represented as putting 
on her best attire and receiving on the high road her chosen lover, 
Anatoli. Anatoli, as is to be expected, repays the compliments by 
expressing the same sentiments about Samuel. 


MS. A, fol. 7v-12v 
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29 This Japsus lingue (Norman Sicily, too, as a Christian country, belonged, 
of course, to Edom) reveals in a curious way to what degree the Jews of Sicily 
still regarded themselves as a part of Islamic civilisation. ; 

30 ““R. Samuel Nafisi wrote to him when he entered the City.” Palermo 
was usually called in Arabic al-madina, the city, See, for example, Biblioteca 
Arabo-Sicula, pp. 74 (from al-Idrisi, writing in 1159), 82, 89, 91 (from Ibn Jubair, 
writing in 1183). Moreover, Ibn Jubair says expressly: “ The capital city is the 
most beautiful town of the island. Mohammedans call it al-madina, while among 
the Christians it goes under the name of Palermo” (ib., p. 86). 

31 We might perhaps read: m71ny, 
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32 The insertion of this word is not absolutely necessary; the poet might 
have missed a rhyme. On the other fhand, by supplying the word we get an 
excellent rhyme and a smooth text. 

33 Or man, 


34 MS. has v0.2», We have to read in all probability ybyor; this is a 
form of the name which is found quite often (cf. Gross, Gallia Judaica, 371). 
It was probably pronounced Anatolio; on the other hand, in order to get his 
thyme, Samuel has seemingly introduced the artificial pronunciation ’antolayi. 
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35 ** Anatoli answered him by these verses.” 36 MS. : jNn, 
37 ‘The address of the letter.” 38 ‘*‘ He followed up by this piece in prose.” 
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The initial exchange of literary courtesies was soon followed by 
a regular series of poetical epistles (some of them accompanied by | 
letters in rhetorical prose), a number of which can be read in the | 
extant parts of the Diwan (MS A, fol. 12v-14v ; B, 9, 26r-27v, 10r- | 
1lv; C, 2v [muwashshah], 8, 16-17. Some of the passages in the 
various MSS overlap; the same verses existing in parallel texts). 
They are conceived in the same style as the preceding ones and there | 
is no point in giving them here. It may be mentioned that one of | 
Samuel’s poems was written on the occasion of an excursion of | 
Anatoli to the town of Mazara**. We have also the poems marking | 
the end of the period spent in each other’s company. The first of | 
these poems of farewell written by Samuel on the departure of | 
Anatoli is an attempt to persuade Anatoli to remain. “ For you my | 
heart jumps from its place and I am deeply worried if I do not see | 
you. This is what happens even if both of us are together in the City, | 
the graceful one, crowned with all beauty. How much more so if | 
you, my beloved friend, want to go across the sea on the ‘ boards of | 
departure ’ (a ship in Samuel’s precious language). Stay with me and 
restore my heart, lest it perish, with your refreshing instruction!” | 
But Anatoli was leaving. He took his way from Palermo by the | 
northern coast of the island, passing through Therma (ancient | 
Thermae, modern Termini). In that town he received a message 


a 


Ny 
39 MS. B, 9v-10r: tx x mpd Tay Sxinw 4 dx myn “ R. Samuel sent to him 
on his journey to Mazara.” wo corresponds to the usual Arabic spelling of 
the name; cf. M. Amari, Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula, index s.v. mazar (p. 738). 
Anatoli and Samuel also exchanged poems on the occasion of an earthquake, 
MS. B, fol. 1r-2v: Tox ay Now ods dt Sow ann “R. Anatoli wrote to: 
R. Samuel in the week of the earthquake.” This earthquake may have been one 
of those mentioned by Ibn Jubair as having occurred during the reign of’ 
William II (1169-89) and in connection with which the Moslem traveller has a 
pretty tale to tell about the religious tolerance of the Norman ruler (Biblioteca |} 
Arabo-Sicula, p. 84). This would fix the time of Anatoli’s stay in the island; on |} 
the other hand, earthquakes were probably not a rare event in Sicily. ; 
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from his solicitous friend whom he had left behind in Palermo, in 
the form of a poem expressing his yearnings towards the departed 
fellow-poet. The third poem was probably sent by Samuel to 
Messina. (MS. B, 7v-8v.) 
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40 “R. Samuel Nafisi wrote to Anatoli when he left Sicily.” 

41 MS.: mma, 

42 “ He arrived at Termini and he (viz., Samuel) sent to him (the following 
poem).” mo07n corresponds to the Arabic form Tharma, which renders the Greco- 
Latin form of the name of the town Thermae, the modern Termini; cf. Biblioteca 
Siculo-Arabica, index, s.v. Tharma. In 1107 we hear of Jews in Termini: Straus, 
op. cit., p. 96. 

43 MS.: ya13, 

44 MS.: on, (We might read also: 13), 

45 The text is doubtful. 

46 Here the page ends; it cannot be said whether the poem is complete 
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In Messina Anatoli made the acquaintance of Moses the hazzan, , 


from the town of Reggio di Calobria, on the mainland coast of the} 
Straits of Messina. | 


A poem of Anatoli’s to Moses reads as follows: “Time has; 
taken in pledge my heart like a creditor ; how can I contain myself [ 
and be silent. It has put a yoke on my neck and its bond is hard and I 
heavy. My loins are filled with burning, because I am exiled from) 
all my family. The rains of tears have irrigated my cheeks and grey ’ 
hair grows on them like grass. God, however, has showed great} 
kindness to me and has made known his ways to Moses (Moshe). . 
In truth, he (Moses), draws out (moshe) all those who are drowned 
in the sea of distress. Therefore I set in order for him an altar of 
praise and offer my soul upon it as a sacrifice.” Moses replied with: 
the following poem: “ My heart faints like a deer out of desire for 
Anatoli, the son of Joseph. How precious are the necklaces of his: 
praise, more than the gold of Ophir, more than silver. If they) 
touched a dead man, he would revive after having given up his) 
ghost. When will there be union for his love, when will there be an: 
end for his separation ? When will perfidious time again revive the: 
distressed heart that it has torn to pieces? Those separated will 
then greatly rejoice, the heart of the lover will be gladdened by the: 
meeting.” 


ies R. Samuel Nafisi sent these verses to R. Anatoli when he travelled to 
Messina.” It may have been that Anatoli went to Messina in order to take a 
ship from there to Alexandria; but it may have been an occasional visit. 


48 Here the page ends. 
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MS. B, fol. 2v-3r. 
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Several poems mention another friend of Anatoli, whose full 
mame can be established as follows: Abu’ 1-Surur Perahyah ibn 
al-Khayr (al-)Halabi. As his name shows, he (or his family) 
originated in Aleppo, but we may assume that he was living in 
Sicily and it was there that Anatoli made his acquaintance. 

Perahyah, like the other friends of Anatoli, also affected literary 
taste and solicited Anatoli, who probably counted as the outstanding 
poetical talent of the circle, for some verses. He had already heard 
Anatoli recite his poetry, now he would like to have some lines of his 
in writing. (I imagine that this is the purport of Perahyah’s distich. 
If this supposition is correct, it would cast an interesting sidelight 
on the literary habits of the circle.) Anatoli replies politely that he 
will comply with his wishes though he is unable to describe fittingly 
Perahyah’s manifold favours. His verses are only the result of the 
inspiration he has received from Perahyah. But Perahyah modestly 
rejects any such claim in a little poem, the metre and the rhymes 
of which exactly correspond to those of Anatoli’s poem. 
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49 “ A poem by R. Anatoli in which he addresses himself to R. Moses Hazzan 
in Reggio.” yn is a transcription of the Arabic form of the name; cf. Biblioteca 
Siculo-Arabica, index s.v. Rayyu (p. 733). The Arabic form is in its turn modelled 
upon the Greek name of the town, Region, in its Byzantine pronunciation: 
Riyyo(n). 

50 MS.: mmnw, 

51 ““R. Moses answered with the following.” 

52 ‘“*R. Perahyah ha-zagen’ (=al-shaykh) Halabi wrote to Anatoli.” 
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On another occasion Perahyah complains of his separation from 1 
his friend and entreats him to send him, at least, a letter. 
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When Perahyah died, Anatoli composed a cycle of dirges: one! 
for each day of the week of mourning and one for the end of the} 
month (MS. C, 9r-13r). The different pieces are composed in a great 
variety of metres, ranging from the gasida and the traditional dirge4 
of the Spanish school to the most diverse strophical forms. Different 
allusions in these dirges show that Perahyah was a person of someg 
consequence ; Anatoli also mentions two of his sons, Moses and! : 
Meborak, who inherited their father’s high position. I give a few) 
ie as specimens to exemplify the variety of metres used byy 

natoli. 


53 “R. Anatoli replied to him.” 
54 “ Ha-zagen R. Perahyah reciprocated with the following.” | 
55 This hemistich is not clear to me. 
56 “ Abu-’l-Surur b. al-Khayr also sent to him.” | 
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At the end of the mourning cycle the poet signs his name in a| 
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Although we have only fragments of Anatoli’s poetical works; 
and a judgment on his poetry would seem in these circumstances} 
to be somewhat hazardous—nevertheless, as the many fragments: 
apparently derive from different parts of the Diwan they may rightly) 
be regarded as representative of the whole. The largest number of} 
Anatoli’s poems, as well as those of his colleagues, is devoted to the; 
theme of friendship. Friendship played a great part in Spanish) 
poetry, too; but there it was overshadowed by the still more: 
important category of “ patronage.” Here in Sicily, the Hebrew poet} 
did not live, as he did in Spain, in the “ court ” of a Jewish grandee,} 
to whom he addressed his gasidas of praise ; poetry in Sicily w 
cultivated by members of the learned professions—dayyans an 
hazzans ; it has an air of dilettantism, and was a pastime of scholarly 
men. 

On the other hand, some aspects of Spanish courtly society a: 
still alive in the Sicilian poetry. The grave scholars—as we have 
imagine the worthy Anatoli and his friends—did not consider it 
beneath them to accompany their convivial banquets with ga 
bacchic songs written in the most perfect Spanish style. (The witty 
allusions of the original cannot be réndered adequately i 
translation.) 


“My honoured friend, listen to my chosen words an 
declare wine a traitor. The vine became pregnant from the so 


57 Other people mentioned in the Diwan are: al-ra’is al-jalil (i.e., the eminen 
notable R. Jacob Halevi ibn al-Rabib, MS. A, fol. Sv; B, fol. 3-2, ‘* Jacob ’’); 
and al-katib (i.e., the secretary, a government official) al-shaykh Abu-’lfad! 
(MS. B, fol. 12v, 13v). 
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of the cloud, very soon it bore a male child. Spill its blood with 
a knife, nobody will care to revenge its blood. Consider its cost 
as not worth mentioning and call the publican who sold it a 
generous man. In a crystal cup give me of that excellent wine 
so that I may perhaps become drunk. If you can guess at my 
meaning I shall offer a present for your table. 


“From the shadow of the rooms, my friends, let us go to 
the gardens, to touch the branches of the palm tree, to. regard 
the flower beds that:are filled with the tears of the clouds—on 
hearing their crying the flowers laugh. The earth has doffed its 
wintry garments and put on, for golden embroidery, the green 
grass, and for purple, the flowers. Slowly, my friends, let us 
-walk on slowly, because your carpets are the roses. Be sure to 
sing with voices like the birds that whistle on the top of the 
trees. Drink to the voice of the turtle that sings on the branch 
of the tree, while the dove perches above. The friends will 
enjoy themselves sitting in the shadow of the bushes, resting 
gaily ; because the hills are girdled with rejoicing and songs 
echo from the tops of the mountains. Today all the joys have 
made a tryst in your company, with the pleasant melodies and 
jubilant songs. Spill the blood of the grape and from its blood 
sprinkle the water of friendship on your faces. Let the cups 
shine like lamps against the company of friends in the dark 
night and let them spread light through the windows. Drink 
your cup to my health and I shall drink ten cups to yours.” 


(To be continued) 


S. M. STERN 
Oxford 


KOHELETH ON WISDOM AND WEALTH 


It is one of the current misconceptions about Koheleth that he: 
is refuting wisdom as such, and that his work is directed against 
the wisdom-teaching of his time. Koheleth was himself a wisdom- ; 
teacher, and his view on wisdom as well as his other leading ideas } 
can be understood only in connection with a correct appraisal of 
the development of the Jewish wisdom on the one hand, and of the > 
literary form and intent of his book on the other. As everywhere, , 
wisdom developed in Israel from life experience, and the ancient} 
sages were men of position, royal scribes, and state functionaries, | 
like the men of Hezekiah (Prov. xxv, 1). Later, in post-exilic times, 
there emerged a special class of wisdom-teachers, who acted as 
educators of the youth and maintained schools. With this develop-| 
ment, Jewish wisdom became impregnated with the ethical-religious } 
ideas of the Torah and Prophets ; it stressed the point that the fear | 
of God is the beginning and end of wisdom (Prov. i, 7—xv, 33 ; } 
Job xxviii, 28). It was from this class of wisdom-teachers that so) 
independent a thinker as Koheleth came. As recognised by some? 
modern commentators, he, too, wishes to stress the importance of [ 
the fear of God, as stated at the end of the book (xii, 13). His; 
so-called “‘ pessimism ” is only a mask, which he assumed in order: 
to express more fully the folly and vanity of man and his complete} 
dependence on God. Assuming the réle and experience of Solomon, , 
who combined both wisdom and wealth, Koheleth concludes that 
wealth does not provide the ultimate satisfaction and happiness, | 
while wisdom leads to “ vexation ”” by opening the wise man’s eyes} 
to the vanity and folly of all undertakings “ under the sun.” Hence, 
wisdom alone, regarded in the usual empirical sense as the observa- : 
tion of the facts of (social) life, has no positive value. Like the: 
prophets and the Psalmist (cf. Isa. xxix, 14; Jer. ix, 22; and| 
Psalm xlix, 7), with whom his deliberations show a great affinity, | 
Koheleth aims his remarks at the type of “ worldly ” wealthy man} 
who in his pride thinks himself wise. In his assumed réle of 
Solomon, the wisest man on earth, Koheleth concludes that no man} 
can solve the mysteries of the world (vii, 23, 24). The sense of | 
eternity is implanted in man’s heart, but being only a mortal|| 
creature man cannot fathom all the acts of God (iii, 11). 

This conclusion, however, does not in any sense imply a denial | 
of the moral worth of (true) wisdom, as emphasised throughout the: 
Jewish wisdom-literature. Reporting on his “experiment” in the: 
use of wealth to pursue the (sensual) pleasures of life, Koheleth | 
remarks (ii, 3) that his mind retained his wisdom throughout. These : 
words indicate that wisdom saved him in the end from that sense- 
less licentiousness, which is identical with folly (ii, 17). Though | 
observing that the wise man as well as the fool is subject to the’ 
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accidents of time and the caprices of fate, Koheleth stresses the 
advantage of wisdom over folly, because “the wise has the eyes 
in his head while the fool walks in darkness” (ii, 14). From the 
negative result of his “ experiment,” Koheleth proceeds directly to 
the positive conclusion that true happiness and joy is a gift of God, 
secured not by wealth but by toil (ii, 24; iii, 13; v, 10, 11). This 
is the answer to the question posed at the beginning of the book 
(i, 3): “ What advantage has man from his toil ? ” 

Positive assertions about the correct conduct of life and the 
(moral) worth of man occur more often in the latter part of the 
book (vii, 1ff.). Here Koheleth stresses further the value of wisdom 
(vii, 11, 12, 19; vii, 1, 5; ix, 18). Wishing to extol the advantages 
of wisdom, other wisdom-books give a somewhat exaggerated 
picture of the social prestige of the wise man and his influence 
on rulers (Ben Sirah xxiii, 14; xxxviii, 33, 39). Though Koheleth 
agrees that the wise man deserves a high social position, as a 
realist he knows that this ideal is not generally realised. The sage 
is frequently poor; as a result, he cannot attain the proper social 
status which would enable him to exercise considerable influence 
on public life. To illustrate this point, he tells (ix, 14-16) the 
imaginary story of a poor man who though he saved a besieged 
city by his wisdom remained unrecognised.'! From this case Koheleth 
concludes that, although wisdom is more valuable than power, the 
wisdom of the poor man is despised and his words go unheeded 
(ix, 16). However, this conclusion is not meant to express the 
“futility ’ of wisdom, as some modern commentators maintain. 
Quite the contrary. A little later (ix, 18 ; x, 1) Koheleth emphasises 
that wisdom is superior to weapons. Koheleth’s purpose is rather 
to demonstrate the folly and vanity of social life, where prestige is 
bound with wealth and wisdom cannot gain recognition. As is the 
case throughout the book, a negative statement serves to emphasise 
the positive idea—here explicitly stated—of the value of wisdom and 
the place it should have in public life. The conclusion to be drawn 
from the fact that the poor sage lacks social prestige is that it is 
advisable to combine wisdom with wealth (vii, 11, 12). Reading 
minnahalah instead of ‘im nahalah, some commentators try to 
interpret the meaning to be that wisdom is better than wealth. This 
rendering would seem to be in line with the idea expressed in 
ix, 18, that wisdom is superior to, and more effective than, material 
weapons even in war time. However, this rendering is impossible: 
first, because nahalah does not mean “ wealth,” but an inherited 
estate, and it cannot be supposed that Koheleth justifies the poverty 
of the wise by the cynical argument that wisdom is more valuable 
than material means ; secondly, because the proposed reading that 


1 ix, 15: lo zakhar means not only that no one remembered this poor sage, 
in the sense of showing gratitude to him, but that no one cared any longer to profit 
from his wisdom. 
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“the who is in the shadow of wisdom is in the shadow of money 
as well” contradicts flatly the statement in ix, 16, about the poo 
sage. For like reasons we must also reject proposed interpretations, 
which either through a change in the text (reading ba‘al instead of 
besel) or by reference to a supposed mistranslation from an allege 
Aramaic original, explain the meaning to be that “he wh 
possesses wisdom possesses money as well.” A realist like Kohele 
could not be credited with such a statement, which is certainly nop 
confirmed by experience. The Massoretic text is therefore quite 
correct? ; the meaning is that wisdom combined with an inher 
is advantageous, because the material means provide security andi 
independence and enhance the social prestige of the wise. | 
argument, which conforms to the idea expressed in the passage 
ix, 17f., to the effect that the poor sage lacks social prestige, isi 
an expression of the common view. As for Koheleth himself! 
although he is much concerned with raising the social prestige of 
the wise man so that he may be able to exercise due influence on 
public life, the advantage of wisdom consists primarily in its (moral) 
value for the individual himself. Hence he goes on to explain than 
the real advantage of wisdom consists in that it preserves the life 
of its possessor. These words intend to convey the thought than 
wisdom leads to the right way of life and protects its possessor fro 

all kinds of internal and external dangers (cf. Prov. xv, 33). Since 
however, this idea is cited in favour of the argument that wisdom 
should be combined with an inheritance, the implication here is 
that, lacking security and means of livelihood, the wise maa may be: 
prompted to accept material assistance from others, and conse: 
quently be deprived of his independence at the cost of his wisdom: 
Our surmise is that vii, 7: “for a bribe turns a wise man into 
fool and a gift perverts understanding,” which in its present position 
is a non sequitur, belongs after vii, 11, 12.4 Since the term ‘osheg 
which has here the meaning of a bribe, is elsewhere (Vv, 7) us 
by Koheleth with regard to the oppression of the poor, it is rightly 
supposed by some commenators (Delitsch) that the reference ii 
here to the acceptance of bribes by judges. This verse may con} 
tain an allusion to Exod. xxiii, 8, which forbids the acceptance] 
of bribes on the same ground—that it perverts judgment. Thii 
meaning may be relevant here, because the wise men frequently) 
acted as judges (Ben Sirah xxxviii, 33), and the poor among the : 
may have been tempted to derive an income by the acceptancy 


2 Thus H. L. Ginspera (Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewis. 
Research xxi, 1952, p. 50), following Tur-Stnal, Ha-lashon pes ie | 402. 
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‘of bribes. It is, however, probable that Koheleth is here protesting 
‘in general against the acceptance of gifts by the wise (cf. Prov. xv, 
27).° This saying of Koheleth has a close parallel in different sayings 
of the rabbis, who similarly protested against the acceptance of 
bribes and gifts by wise men. The Midrash (Koheleth Rabbah to 
vii, 11, 12) also noted the parallel between this passage in Koheleth 
and the saying of Rabbi Gamaliel, the son of the patriarch Rabbi 
Judah the First (Aboth ii, 2), to the effect that wisdom should be 
associated with a worldly occupation. Whenever and wherever Torah 
is not accompanied by (manual) work it is doomed to failure. The 
‘warning against the use of the Torah for material gain was delivered 
earlier by R. Zadok (first century), and before him by Hillel 
(Aboth iii, 5). Koheleth similarly advises the disciples of wisdom to 
support themselves and not to look for support from others. It is, 
however, noteworthy that while Rabbi Gamaliel, in speaking of work 
probably had manual trades in mind as well as farm work, in which 
indeed many of the rabbis engaged, Koheleth speaks of an 
“ inheritance.” He apparently considered it normal for the wise man 
to be the owner of a landed estate, which ensured his material 
security and independence and provided him with the opportunity 
to use the wisdom for his moral benefit and not for material gain. 
This conclusion is in line with the preference expressed elsewhere 
by Koheleth for agriculture and agricultural work (cf. v, 8). 

This apparent preference must be viewed in the light of the 
contemporary social conditions and of the economic status of the 
wise. According to an opinion, which is at the present widely shared 
by scholars, the early Jewish sages belonged to the upper social 
classes.’? This view is based on certain explicit utterances by Ben 
Sirah, who asserts that the farmer and the craftsman cannot attain 
wisdom, which is reserved only for him who avoids business (Ben 
Sirah xxxvili, 24, 33). These utterances are paralleled in certain 
passages of Egyptian literature, which depict the advantages of the 
scribe’s position over that of the poor farmer and other workers. 
The wise man alone is exempt from the burden of taxation and of 
the forced labour which is imposed on others.® It is interesting to 
note that similar statements are to be found in the rabbinic literature. 
Thus, Rabbi Nechunyah ben Hakanah says (Aboth iii, 5) that he 
who imposes upon himself the yoke of Torah is freed from the 
political and economic yoke. 

In order correctly to appraise these statements, their aim and 
tendency must be kept in mind. Wisdom-literature calls the masses 


5 ‘Osheq can also have the meaning of gift (cf. Gorpis, Koheleth, the Man 
and His Work, ad loc.). It is quite possible that Koheleth uses it in a double 
sense of gift and oppression (since the bribe causes the oppression of justice). 

6 Megillah 28a; Sotah 47b. 

7 Cf. SMEND, Weisheit, Jos. Sirachs, 345; Vottz, Hiob u. Weisheit 105; 
Gorpis, in Hebrew Union College Annual, xviii, T7f. _ 

8 See ERMAN, Egyptian Literatur, 193, 196; cf. ERMAN’s remarks J. c., 188. 
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to turn to wisdom and embrace it (Prov. i, 20 ; viii, 1f.). This appeal 
has its parallel in such rabbinical passages that urge the study of 
Torah and denounce those who neglect it (cf. "Aboth vi, 2). How- 
ever, common people are kept busy by their daily occupations and 
have neither the time nor the interest to devote to wisdom. As th 
Talmud puts it (Yoma 35b), the rich argue that they are kept busy 
by their fortunes, while the poor argue that they have to work fora 
livelihood and cannot spare the time for study, To counteract these 
arguments and to induce the youth to study wisdom, it is stressed} 
that wisdom brings with it more advantages than any other occupa-| 
tion. Proverbs (iii, 16), therefore, state that wisdom brings wealth 
and honour. With the probable purpose of dissuading people from; 
engaging in commerce, which detracts from study, it is stated) 
(Prov. iii, 14; viii, 19 ; xvi, 16) that wisdom is more valuable thani 
gold, silver, and jewellery. In fact, we find in the wisdom-literature} 
strong attacks on the rich (cf. Prov. xxiii, 4, 5; Ben Sirah x, 23) ;; 
the wisdom-literature seems to have a special bias against large-scale; 
business, which exposes those who engage in it to all kinds sh 
“worldly” temptations and estranges them from wisdom and 
religion. This feature is especially visible in Koheleth, who places sot 
much stress on the fact that the pursuit of profit cannot bring reall] 
happiness, and that the worker can rest (and by implication be mores 
happy) far better than the rich man, whose wealth disturbs hiss 
sleep (Koheleth v, 11). ‘ F 
It is therefore inadmissible to see the Jewish wisdom-teachers 
as representatives of the upper social classes, since all their teachingy 
is, in fact, directed against the type of mentality represented by the: 
latter. However, as suggested by Koheleth (vi, 11), and as may be 
concluded also from the above-mentioned saying of Ben Sirah,) 
apparently the wisdom-teachers were frequently landowners, as were¢ 
many of the rabbis. The same passages in Koheleth suggest, how-} 
ever, that by his time there had sprung up a class of impoverishec 
wisdom-teachers who were dependent on the rich for their support,; 
a fact which gave Koheleth concern and aroused his protest.? 


Ch. W. REINES. 


New York. 


_ 9 Compare also Ben Sirah’s comments on the poor sage (x, 23; xiii, 22, 23) 
which closely resemble the comments of Koheleth ix, 16. Concerning the lo 


economic status of the soferim (scribes). See L. FINKELSTEIN, H. i i | 
Kenesseth Haggedolah, 71. : Speen eas 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
1. REMARKS ON THE YIDDISH KUDRUN 


In the Journal of Jewish Studies, vol. TV, No. 4 (1953), pages 
176-181, L. Fuks gives the first report of a Yiddish Kudrun 
preserved in a manuscript of the Cambridge University Library. 
Germanic scholars are duly grateful for this preliminary notice, and 
we all hope that Fuks will be able to print his version of the 
manuscript as soon as ever possible. 

There are one or two slight points which might be mentioned 
at this stage: Hans Ried, who was employed by the Emperor 
Maximilian, wrote his Ambras manuscript between the years 1502 
and 1515. He is in no sense a composer, and not even a compiler. 
Fortunately for us, he copied slavishly what was in front of him, 
and his errors are therefore easily detectable. The only alteration 
the scribe allowed himself was to modernise the forms of the words. 

The Kudrun is merely a part, and a small part at that, of the 
extensive book which he produced. It is most likely that the Kudrun 
goes back to an older manuscript of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the so-called Heldenbuch an der Etsch, which was already 
a collection of a number of different epics. This Heldenbuch is 
unfortunately no longer extant. 

The composition of this Heldenbuch can no longer be deter- 
mined with complete accuracy, and it would not be easy to prove 
that there are two separate sources for the Kudrun, as stated by 
Fuks. However, he will no doubt argue his case in due course, and 
we are looking forward to hearing his views. 

The manuscript which Ried wrote found its way into the castle 
at Ambras, where Archduke Ferdinand II (1529-1595) collected 
amongst many other art treasures a magnificent library. In 1596 
there were three thousand four hundred books in the castle, some 
of them extremely rare. Later on, the whole of the Ambras collection 
was transferred to the Imperial Library at Vienna, now the National 
Library. The manuscript is still in the National Library at Vienna. 

Mr. Fuks refers to the Hilde story as the “second” part of 
the epic. Strictly speaking, and looking at it from the outside, that 
is so. We first have the story of the youth and fabulous adventures 
of Hilde’s father, then the story of Hilde (the oldest part probably 
soing back to a continental Anglian poem composed not later than 
100 a.D.), and then the story of Hilde’s daughter Kudrun, which is 
argely a rehash of the Hilde story. The “first” part, the story 
yf Hagen, is obviously very late. There is nothing traditional in it, 
ind it has always been rightly regarded as a mere “ prelude.” In 
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the literature on the subject, therefore, “first” part is naturall) 
taken to be the Hilde story, “ second” part the Kudrun story 
For the sake of clarity it would be better to follow the norma 
practice when this very important new text is published. 


London. F. NorMAN. — 


2. KOHELETH VIII, 10 


Koheleth viii, 10: wimp oipad INa1 OMAP yw NN 123: 
ban mt ol wy 1D WN Tya insu 15n" is one of the mos) 
difficult passages in the whole book. The difficulty rests particularly 
with the second half of the verse, which is quite incomprehensible 
The various interpretations and emendations proposed to it have nok 
succeeded in making the verse intelligible. To understand it) 
meaning, one must note that the intent is here not to contrast thi 
unhappy lot of the righteous (who are forgotten after their deathl 
with the undeservedly happy lot of the wicked—as wronglhil 
believed by some commentators. The verse as a whole declares thak 
after their death and burial the evil deeds of the wicked are quickh! 
forgotten and their graves are held in veneration. The reading ot 
the Massoretic text 1nanw is therefore quite correct, and there i) 
no need to emend it into manw, meaning “ praised,” as som) 
commentators, following the rendering of the Septuaginta, propos¢i 
This rendition is inappropriate, since the dead are eulogised at thei 
funerals and not afterward in the city (cf. R. Gordis, Koheleth, Thi 
Man and His Work, pp. 174, 285). Assuming that all the verbs a 
this verse have the wicked men as their subject, we propose by {| 
slight alteration to read wimp nip o Nal ubha’im magom qadoshi 
The meaning is thus that the wicked are buried and come to res} 
(cf. Is. lvii, 2; Gen. xv, 15) in the grave. That the grave should bi 
termed magom qadosh is not surprising, although this designatioy 
does not actually occur in Biblical and post-Biblical Hebrev| 
literature. The Romans called a cemetery locus religiosus, and it ij} 
usual among Jews to this very day to designate it as “ the hol! 
place.” In the synagogue inscriptions ’athra qadisha occurs as | 
term for the synagogue (Montgomery, Journal Biblical Literature| 
1924, p. 243). This, however, does not exclude the possibility tha 
the same term may have been used also for the cemetery. Thi 
original meaning of the term magom qadosh is that the place i 
considered “sacred” and is withdrawn from profane use. Noy 
according to the rabbinic law which certainly preserved an ancie 
Jewish custom, graves, like all the objects belonging to the deac{ 
are forbidden for profane use (Sanhedrin 47b; 48a). A Baraith} 
(Megillah 29a) states that cemeteries should not be profaned in an} 
way—they should not be used as pasture grounds and their gras 
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should not be gathered for hay.' It is remarkable that there is a 
similar prescription beginning with the same words (’eyn nohagin 
bahen qaluth rosh) with regard to the synagogue (1. c. 28). It has 
been repeatedly remarked that the grave was the oldest sanctuary 
of humanity. This assumption, however, is somewhat too broad ; 
in ancient Israel we find few signs of the so-called “cult of the 
dead,” in the usual sense of the term. However, the idea of the 
“sanctity ” of the dead (including his burial place and belongings) 
did indeed exist in Israel, and underlies the religious usage. Although 
there was no developed Worship in Israel of the dead, as it existed 
among the Arabs, Greeks, and other nations, the graves of ancestors 
were apparently held in high veneration.? Koheleth, in his unique 
way, uses the designation maqom qadosh ironically ; it is only after 
the death of the wicked that their graves are held in veneration. 
This may also imply that sometimes the wicked are buried in 
dignified graves near those of righteous men. The verb that follows, 
yehalkhu, takes the wicked for its subject, and means “ they depart ” 
(cf. Koheleth i, 4 and ix, 10. bishe’ol ’asher ‘ata holekh shamma). 
The dead are not considered to have completely left the realm of 
the living until they are buried.* After their burial they are quickly 
forgotten and their evil deeds are no longer remembered in the 
city. Koheleth is here expressing the same idea about the wicked 
that he does about the righteous ones (ix, 5}—that there is no reward 
for them ; they are not remembered. And, as it is true of Koheleth’s 
other negative and pessimistic observations, this too may not be his 
last word. He shares the idea that ethically speaking, the name of 
the righteous lives for ever (cf. Koheleth vii, 1). However, as a realist, 
he is here noting that with their burial the dead are cut off from 
the realm of living, that the wicked and the righteous receive the 
same burial, and their memory is quickly extinguished among the 


survivors. 
Ch. W. REINES. 
New York. 


1 The ancient Arabs likewise considered cemeteries sacred places, which were 

forbidden for use as pasture lands and the like (cf. WELLHAUSEN, Reste Arabischen 
identums, 163. 3 : 

- 2 Cf. Ha dine xvi, 3, ligdoshim ’asher ba’ares. According to Midrash Psalms 

(quoted by Rashi ad loc.), the reference is to the ancestors who are buried in the 

land. This interpretation is in our view preferable to the suggestion made by 

GunkeEL (Commentary to Psalms ad loc.) that this designation refers to the pagan 

gods, since the word ba’ares points rather to the dead. 

3 Therefore, according to Jewish law, mourning starts after the burial. 

4 According to a rabbinic saying (Berakhoth, 58b), it is ordained that the 
memory of the dead should be erased from the heart. o modern Jewish proverb 
says that ‘ What the earth covers must be forgotten. As is well known, it is 
considered a disrespect to the dead to speak evil of them and to offend them. 
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Kary ELLIGER, Studien zum Haba- 
kuk-Kommentar vom Toten 
Meer (Beitrige zur Historischen 


Theologie herausgegeben von 
GERHARD EBELING, No. 15), 
Tiibingen, J. C.. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1953. Pp. xiii, 1-302. 


Beilage, Der Hebrdische Text des 


Habakuk-Kommentars vom 
Toten Meer (D S A) in | 
Umschrift. Pp. 1-45. 


In this voluminous book on the 
Habakkuk Scroll, the author, Pro- 
fessor at Tiibingen, propounds the 
astonishing thesis that the correct 
practice of the scientific method of 
research is to study the Hakakkuk 
Scroll (as, indeed, any other Dead 
Sea Scroll), not in conjunction with 
the other documents, but in itself, 
with the help of a dictionary and 
grammar. The results of the 
application to the Habakkuk Scroll 
of this method, which amounts in 
effect to a recommendation to dis- 
regard the available sources of 
information, will hardly cause sur- 
prise. The subject matter of the 
Scroll is declared to be a conflict 
between a High Priest of the Jeru- 
salem Temple and another Priest, 
the moreh ha-sedeq, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the sect of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls prohibited the 
consumption of animal food and 
had no use for animal sacrifices 
or sacrificing priests. ‘The author 
tells a long story about the trial of 
the moreh ha-sedeq, his imprison- 
ment, and the serious disease he 
contracted while in custody—all of 
which is based on an imaginary 
text supplied by the author himself 
to fill a gap in the manuscript. The 
passage in the Scroll saying that 
those who believe in the moreh 
ha-sedeq will be saved from the 
flames of hell—as clearly Chris- 
tian as anything could be—is 
glossed over in silence. The other 
clearly Christian passage, that God 
will hand over to his Elect the 
judgment of mankind, implying 
that the Elect is a divine person, is 
first eviscerated by the author, who 
asserts that “Elect” is plural, not 
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singular (thus a new religion ig) 
invented which promulgates @ 
plurality of divine persons who will 
judge mankind), and secondly, b 
a sleight-of-hand, the judges are 
converted into prosecutors and wit 
nesses all in one. The allegea 
contradiction in the Scroll, which 
states in one passage that God wil 
judge mankind at the Last Judge 
ment and in another that the Elec 
will be the judge, is duly noted by) 
Professor Elliger, who ascribes i 
o “Inkonzinnitaét ” on the part of 
the author of the Scroll, but the 
exact» parallel in Paul, who talks 
of “the tribunal of Jesus ” 
“the tribunal of God ” in the same 
breath, is ignored. 

“The Kittiim ” 


! 


conceded by the author to be 
Romans, but they must be of tha 
Republican period, although there: 
is no evidence for such sacrifices 
except during the Empire. Tha 
circumstance that the author of tha: 
Scroll, referring to Hab. I 10, com 
ments upon the word “kings” aa 
the end of his passage, not at the: 
beginning, indicates that there wa 
no king at the time when he com 
posed ‘the Scroll, or if there was. 
he did not recognise him. Hence: 
the rather unexpected conclisiah | 


that the Scroll was compose | 
during the first years of Key 
Herodes. 


The edition of the Scroll (the| 
Beilage containing the text can 


correctly what can be read in th 
manuscript. The manner in which} 


and fills the gaps in the manuscrip 
is peculiar. He supplies, fon 


example 170 (“ Rauberei ”’) ir 
I, 8, which is hardly Hebrew, anc 
mala OSA (“ Gewalttiter am 


Bunde’”’) in II, 6, which is quite] 
impossible in Hebrew and mak 
sense in no language. The transla 
tion maintains the same standard 
For example, the perfectly intel- 
ligible passage in IV, 8-9: OID 
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WA DAWN 7 YA“ they destroy 
hem (the fortified towns) in the 
ywesence of their inhabitants” is 
rendered: ‘“‘ Dann reissen sie sie in 
frimmer und in Gefangenschaft 
ntissen die da wohnen,” the first 
dart of which gives a meaning to 
the Hebrew text that is impossible 
ind the second emends the text 
annecessarily by inserting 12751. 
‘The insertion is omitted in the 
edition of the Scroll). The: word 


NT), however, crying out for inser- 
‘ion in V, 5, is not supplied. The 
10un MAN in XI, 6, is still read 
as a verb, and MA and UDWN are 
consistently rendered “‘ house ” and 
“judgment” respectively, instead 
9§ “place” and “ punishment.” 
The range of meaning of the 
Hebrew vocabulary is purposefully 
enlarged. For example, WWW 2 
in III, 1, is rendered ‘“ unbehin- 
met: 6). §6in -VII, 7, “sich 
gusdehnt ”; and 1M153 in XI, 6, 
‘ihn blosszustellen”’ or ‘‘ abzuset- 
en.” The expression O° in 
(II, 8, is explained as having been 
mtended by the author of the 
Scroll to be a participle of the verb 
TS (‘Funken hervorbringen ”), 
which does not exist in Hebrew, 
ind "(IM in X, 2 (a phonetic 
spelling of "NUIMto be a participle 
9f the verb MONNM (“anziinden”), 
which has no such meaning in 
Hebrew. With an exegesis of this 
<ind, Professor Elliger has suc- 
seeded in offering a translation of 
he Habakkuk Scroll, which is in 
‘very respect unintelligible and a 
rue reflection of his understanding 
yf the text. 

The critical examination by the 
uthor of the views of other 
cholars on the Habakkuk Scroll 
s in perfect consonance with the 
est of his work. He stolidly main- 
ains, for example, with a superior 
lisregard of the truth, that the only 
rgument in favour of the Chris- 
ian origin of the Scroll is the 
xpression ’ebhyonim, but he 
lenies that it refers to Christians. 
According to him, it refers to the 
ollowers of the True Teacher (he 
ravely concedes that this may be 
he correct translation of moreh 


ha-sedeq), or perhaps to a larger 
group from which these followers 
were recruited. It is not yet a 
name, but is on the way to becom- 
ing the name of a definite group. 
Professor Elliger does not seem to 
have realised that his own inter- 
pretation of ’ebhyonim refers to 
none other than ptochai (the Poor), 
that is, the members of the Jeru- 
salem Church, and to the Ebionites, 
the Jewish Christian sect. The True 
Teacher, our author argues, is not 
Jesus, because he is not a Prophet, 
but the same person as the Priest 
in II, 8. Professor Elliger is not 
embarrassed by the statement in 
II, 2, that the True Teacher, unlike 


the Priest, had revelations 5x NBD 
“from God’s mouth,” but he is 
aware of the insoluble difficulty 
into which: his identification of the 
True Teacher with the Priest has 
led him. According to his reading, 
the Scroll may be the autobio- 
graphy of the True Teacher but 
then it is incongruous that the 
author should have referred to him- 
self so disconcertingly and mislead- 
ingly under different appellations. 
Professor Elliger assures us that 
this difficulty can be easily solved, 
but he omits, alas, to tell us exactly 
how. He suggests alternatively 
that the Priest, the author of the 
Scroll, may have been a follower 
and disciple of the True Teacher, 
but if so, his argument that the 
True Teacher is not Jesus, because 
he is the same person as the Priest, 
simply vanishes into the air. 

At the conclusion of his work, 
Professor Elliger expresses his hope 
that the investigation of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls will move forward from 
the stage of grandiose guesswork 
in small articles to that of detailed 
work on each single Scroll in bulky 
volumes. He claims to have 
inaugurated this new stage with his 
“Studien.” The reader of this 
volume may feel that in seeking to 
achieve this end the author has 
been unnecessarily detailed and 
repetitive, especially in relation to 
unimportant points. 


J. L. TEICHER. 
Cambridge. 
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N. BENTwicu (ed.) : Hebrew Uni- 
versity Garland : A Silver Jubilee 
Symposium. Vallentine, Mitchell 
(Constellation Books), London, 
1952. Pp.133. 17s. 6d. 


In 1950 the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee, and in 1951 the English 
Friends of the University completed 
their first twenty-five years of 
activity. To mark the occasion 
they have published this volume. 


It contains thirteer contributions. * 


Many of them are by teachers of 
the University, and aim at giving an 
account of the contribution of 
Israel to learning and science during 
a quarter of a century. These may 
be referred to first. 

The story of archeological 
research is told by E. L. Sukenik, 
who has himself taken a leading 
part in the work he describes. There 
have been important excavations at 
Affuleh, Tell Jerisheh, Ophel, 
Samaria, and elsewhere; ancient 
synagogues have been explored; 
new ossuary inscriptions have been 
discovered ; and among the many 
objects of interest acquired by the 
University are several of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Ch. Wirszubski shows 
how Greek, which was originally 
established as an ancillary subject 
to Jewish studies, has come to be 
studied for its own sake in the 
University. The two main difficul- 
ties which confront Israeli students 
of the classics are, first, the lack 
of tradition—the teaching of Greek 
and Latin through the medium of 
Hebrew presents peculiar problems 
—and secondly, the lack of back- 
ground—“ the legacy of Greece and 
Rome is neither recognised as a 
part of the national heritage, nor 
is it the conscious background of 
contemporary civilisation in Israel.” 
There are, however, signs that clas- 
sical studies are gaining ground in 
the University. After describing 
the conditions which have favoured 
or hampered the rise of oriental 
studies (other than Hebrew and the 
ancient east), S. D. Goitein gives 
a sketch of their development. Two 
enormous projects have been 
undertaken, namely, the creation 
of a Concordance of Ancient 


Arabic Poetry, and the editing of 
the main work of the Muslim his} 
torian al-Baladhuri. The study ok 
Muslim archeology and history hag 
made significant strides, and the 
creation of a Corpus of the Judeoy 
Arabic Genizah material dealing| 
with historical matters is planned\ 
Research on Jewish and other 
oriental communities continues, I; ! 
this connection the mass immigrat 
tion of oriental Jews has made 
available valuable material for 
study. Chief among the urgent 
requirements for further develops 
ment of oriental studies in Israe\ 
are funds for research, an orienta 
reading room,new departments—i H 
particular a department for tha 
study of the ancient east—ana 
properly equipped headquarters. |. 

L. Roth asks—is the Jewish mina’ 
being fostered, or is it likely to bey 
fostered, in the Hebrew Univer: 
sity? He sees certain dangers— 
for example, the tradition of 
Zionist ideology, and again, tha 
contraction of Jerusalem into “¢ 
largish village.” The only remedv 
for Jerusalem is the “two-way 
passage.” Other languages besidez 
Hebrew must be learnt ; new ideaa 
from abroad must be welcomed | 
more books must be made avail]! 
able ; and greater opportunities fop 
travel must be provided. 


“ee 


University must become “a world| 
Jewish University.” One of the 
inconveniences which faces thal 
teacher of general history in Jeruj 
salem is, writes R. Koebner, “ th 
short supply of historical inspira4 
tion derived from the town ana 
the country ’—“‘ the past which you} 
explain to Hebrew-speaking 
students in lectures on general his) 
tory has very little contact witt! 
that of their own people.” Owin 
to the lack of staff, the teacher o 
history’ in Israel is unable te 
specialise. | He has moreover td 
combat the feeling that Israel’s pas: 
and present are “far more worth 
knowing than the past and presen 
of all other peoples taken together.’ 
There is indeed a tendency to dis 
trust, even despise, the academia 
historian. The supply of books i: 
inadequate ; and, if research is td 
be carried on successfully, mor 
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cholarships and greater facilities 
or travel must be forthcoming. 

1. A. Mendilow points to special 
ifficulties which people who use 
e Hebrew language experience in 

ring an Indo-European lan- 
uage. The emotional resistance 

3 learning the language of a 
Oreign government has, too, until 
ecently, had to be overcome. The 
tandard of English in the primary 
chools is still low—there ‘is a 
erious lack of trained teachers— 
yut in the secondary schools it is 
‘igh. In the University today there 
re more than seven hundred 
tudents taking English at various 
evels. Many of them are attracted 
yy the cultural aspect of English— 
‘What the classics meant to the 
ducated Englishman of the 18th 
entury, English is coming to mean 
or the young educated Israeli.” 

S. Sambursky, writing on the 
levelopment of scientific study in 
srael, describes the work of the 
National Research Council of 
srael, which was set up in 1949. 
its activities include research in 
griculture, industrial chemistry, 
yuilding, food and nutrition, and 
iological studies. The results of 
his research are mostly published 
nm international journals. The 
council fosters contacts with 
cientists and institutions abroad. 
ndeed, such contacts, together with 
he need for more scientific man 
ower, and additional working 
acilities for specialists, are 
egarded as decisive for the future 
yf science in Israel. 

S. Brodetsky, who was President 
yf the University from 1949-51, 
lescribes the development of the 
Jniversity, which has grown from 
hree small research laboratories 
nto an institution which has five 
faculties (Humanities, Science, 
Miedicine, Law, and Agriculture), 
ibraries containing nearly a mil- 
ion books, almost two thousand 
ive hundred students, a teaching 
taff of about three hundred and 
hirty, and a budget of one and a 
alf milfion Israeli pounds. The 
Jniversity needs for its existence 
he support of both Israel and the 
Yiaspora. Hope of a return to 


Mount Scopus has not been aban- 
doned, but improvements in the 
conditions of the University’s work 
in the city of Jerusalem cannot be 
delayed in the meantime. The erec- 
tion of laboratories is planned, and 
the needs of the humanities too are 
receiving attention. As for the 
future development of the Univer- 
sity, the author thinks that an 
academic head of the University is 
desirable ; that Israel’s economic 
conditions will make it difficult to 
secure any considerable number of 
first class scholars from abroad ; 
that the methods of promotion need 
to be revised ; and that the distri- 
bution of students in the different 
Faculties needs to be regulated. The 
final aim is a University of Israel, 
with the Hebrew University and 
other institutions as sections of it. 
The editor’s contribution is an 
account of the work of the 
English Friends of the University 
from 1926-51. The Friends have 
collected books for the University 
libraries and money for scholar- 
ships, for the establishment of 
teaching posts, and for the promo- 
tion of research. The annual con- 
tribution made by them to Jeru- 
salem has risen from thirteen 
thousand pounds in 1942 to nearly 
eighty thousand pounds in 1950. 
They gave much assistance in 
placing refugee scholars from Ger- 
many in the Hebrew University. 
Today they are the _ principal 
instrument of intellectual co-opera- 
tion between Jerusalem and Eng- 
land, and they may be regarded 
as an important unifying factor in 
Anglo-Jewish relations. In recent 
years branches of the Friends have 
been formed in the principal pro- 
vincial and university centres. 
The four remaining contribu- 
tions are of a different character. 
Sir Leon Simon describes how the 
Hebrew language is continually 
being remade in Israel to meet the 
requirements of modern life. Much 
valuable work has been accom- 
plished by the Va‘ad Hallashon, 
whose duty it is to watch over 
the development of the living 
language. A noteworthy feature 
in the development of the language 
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has been the gradual expulsion of 
words borrowed from foreign 
languages in favour of words 
created out of the resources of the 
Hebrew language itself. The 
language remains tolerant, how- 
ever, of many foreign words. The 
triliteral nature of Hebrew verbs 
acts as a deterrent to the accep- 
tance of words from European 
languages, as does also the Hebrew 
use of suffixes for the possessive 
pronouns. The fact that prefixes 


and suffixes can be freely added ° 


to Hebrew roots gives the language 
a great capacity for “spontaneous 
generation.” 

Lord Samuel’s contribution, 
“The Limitations of Political 
Science,” is the lecture which he 
delivered in Jerusalem when, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day, the University gave his name 
to its Chair of Political Science. 
He issues a strong warning against 
attempting too clearcut distinc- 
tions, as, for example, between 
monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy, and again between indi- 
vidualism, socialism, and com- 
munism. He emphasises the impor- 
tance of the family and the 
voluntary organisations. He shows 
how political science overlaps with 
psychology, ethics, philosophy, and 
religion. He suggests that there is 
perhaps a need for a fresh start, 
for the basing of politics “fairly 
and squarely upon ethics,” ethics 
founded upon “the experience of 
ordinary people, of all races, in all 
countries, through all the ages. 
Out of that experience has evolved 
the Moral Law.” 

A lecture delivered by L. Baeck 
at the Hebrew University in 1951 
is of all the contributions the most 
technical. After pointing out that 
the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans 
all speak of “law,” he goes on to 
consider the auestion where the 
psychological root of a general idea 
of law is to be found. 

A study” entitled “Jewish 
Slavery and Emancipation,” com- 
posed after a visit to Israel in 1951, 
is contributed by I. Berlin. The 
question of total assimilation, he 
believes, is irrelevant to the Jewish 


problem. The fate of the Jews i 
Europe and America is describe 
in the form of a parable—they a 
compared to travellers who ac 
dentally find themselves among 
tribe whose customs are unfamilié 
to them; and the categories a 
“* assimilated ” Jews—“ enjoyini 
varying degrees of discomfort abo 
the abnormality of their status 4 
are considered under the figure a 
a hunchback. The belief that Je 
are better interpreters than creatom 
needs radical qualification—it i 
not true, for example, in the 
of mathematics and the na 
sciences. The emergence of thi 
State of Israel has transformed thi 
situation of the Jews beyond recep) 
nition. For a Jew of the Diasporz 
the problem of “ whether to go a 
stay, to assimilate or to remain i 
a betwixt-and-between condition 
is now a purely individual prot 
lem”—he is free to solve thi 
problem as he chooses. Not onli 
a national, but a world, probler 
has been solved in our own time. 

From this necessarily brief indi 
cation of some of the contents ai 
this volume, the reader will, it 
hoped, have gained some idea a 
its interest and significance. On 
lays it aside with a feeling of shee 
admiration for what has bees 
accomplished in the building up o 
a university in so short a time a 
in the face of many and great difi 
culties. The University may tak 
a justifiable pride in what has bees 
achieved. But there is in thi 


courage, and faith will be a convid 
tion which everyone who reads thi 
volume will share. The Friends ox 
the University have done well ti 
issue this record of a remarkabl) 
period of endeavour. And thd 
editor and his collaborators are t# 
be congratulated on a _ volum: 
worthy of the occasion. It is to b: 
hoped that it will be widely read 


D. WINTON THOMAS. 


Cambridge. 
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